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The past year has been one of 
great and continuous prosper- 
ity in the United States. We 
have acquired no additional territory. A 
treaty for the purchase of Denmark’s 
islands in the West Indies was signed in 
Copenhagen and ratified by our Senate; 
but, after a delay of some months, it was 
rejected by a tie vote in the Danish 
Landsthing at a session towhich aged and 
bedridden members had been brought in 
ambulances to vote against it. Our rela- 
tions with foreign Powers have been 
peaceful and friendly, but our Govern- 
ment has protested, with some beneficial 
effect, against the persecution of Jews in 
Roumania, partly because they are thus 
driven to seek this country as paupers 
and physical weaklings. The visit of 
Prince Henry cemented our friendship 
with Germany, whose Emperor is to give 
us a statue of Frederick the Great, to be 
erected in Washington, where a statue of 
the Count de Rochambeau, the gift of 
France, was unveiled last May, in the 
presence of distinguished representatives 
of the French Republic. The first case 
submitted to The Hague Tribunal was 
one to which this country and Mexico 
were the parties. It was decided in our 
favor. Now, owing to the efforts of the 
President and our Minister at Caracas, 
the controversy between Venezuela and 
Great Britain and Germany is to go be- 
fore the same great court. The Kasson 
treaties of reciprocity still slumber in the 
Senate at Washington, but the new ones 
negotiated with Cuba and Newfoundland 
may soon be ratified—In the field of na- 
tional politics—outside of the issues 
raised by legislation and the Congres- 
sional elections—the attitude of the Presi- 
dent toward negroes in the South de- 
serves to be mentioned. A movement 
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for the exclusion of them from the Re- 
publican party has been sharply disap- 
proved by him, and he has removed sev- 
eral white Federal officers in Alabama 
because of their connection with it. 
Virginia has followed the example of 
several other Southern States in dis- 
franchising nearly all her negro citizens 
by Constitutional provisions. In Ala- 
bama and North Carolina less than 10,- 
000 negro voters were registered for the 
recent election—The Postmaster-Gen- 
eral has decided that no one of the 70,000 
fourth-class postmasters shall be re- 
moved except for cause shown by charges 
preferred and sustained—Among the 
changes in office have been the retire- 
ment of Justice Gray, whose place has 
been given to Chief Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, of Massachusetts ; the resig- 
nation of Secretary Long, whose success- 
or was Representative W. H. Moody, of 
Massachusetts ; and the transfer of Pen- 
sion Commissioner Evans to the office of 
Consul-General at London, his place hav- 
ing been taken by Mr. Eugene F. Ware, 
of Kansas. A notable figure in the his- 
tory of politics and legislation was re- 
moved by the death of Ex-Speaker 
Thomas B. Reed, which took place in 
Washington at the beginning of the 
present session of Congress.—As month 
followed month Mr. Roosevelt grew 
steadily in the respect and admiration of 
the people. Before the beginning of his 
series of“addresses on the issues of the 
day, Republican State conventions as a 
rule had called in their platforms for his 
nomination in 1904. These addresses, 
together with his courageous action con- 
cerning the great coal strike, increased 
his popularity. Gossip sometimes as- 
serted that Senator Hanna was a candi- 
date, but he repeatedly declared that he 
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was not. If some white Republicans of 
the South, resenting the President’s dis- 
approval of their movement for the ex- 
clusion of negroes, looked to the Senator, 
he did not encourage them. In Decem- 
ber he said that he was in no way a can- 
didate and did not “ want the job.” In 
the Democratic party Mr. Bryan, having 
said that in no circumstances would he 
be a candidate in 1904, was continually 
pouring out the gall of his bitterness 
upon Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Hill. The 
latter suffered some loss of prestige by 
reason of his failure to carry New York 
for his candidate, Mr. Coler. In the 
South, where his resolution (in the New 
York platform) for the national owner- 
ship of the anthracite mines was not 
favorably received, there began to be 
more talk about Mr. Gorman, whom 
Maryland has sent back to the Senate. 


a 


Congress was in session 
during the first half of 
the year. The bills which 
provoked the most discussion were those 
relating to the projected Isthmian Ganal 
and the government of the Philippine Is- 


Legislation at 
Washington 


lands. A reduction of the Panama Com- 
pany’s price from $109,000,000 to $40,- 
000,000 led the Commission to make a 
supplementary report in favor of the Pan- 
ama route. But the House clung to its 
Nicaragua Canal bill and passed it with 
only two dissenting votes. Whereupon 
the Senate decided to proceed with de- 
liberation. After making an investiga- 
tion, a majority of the Senate committee, 
following Mr. Morgan, reported the 
House bill ; but the debate—in which Mr. 
Hanna spoke very effectively for the Pan- 
ama project—ended with the passage of 
Mr. Spooner’s substitute, which empow- 
ered the President to buy out the Pan- 
ama Company and construct a canal on, 
the Panama route if a satisfactory agree- 
ment with Colombia should be made. 
This substitute was accepted by the 
House. Unfortunately, no agreement has 
yet been reached, owing to Colombia’s 
views as to the money payments to be 
made, and her desire to retain full sov- 
ereignty over the canal strip. An elab- 
orate bill for civil government in the 
Philippines was passed, the Senate’s un- 
yielding opposition preventing the estab- 
lishment of the gold standard in the ‘s- 


lands. A debate of seven weeks upon 
this bill in the Senate was almost entire- 
ly given up to the bitter attacks of Dem- 
ocrats upon the conduct of the army and 
the Government’s policy. At the same 
time, owing chiefly to the demands of 
Mr. Hoar, the Philippine Committee was 
taking testimony as to the whole subject ; 
and the statements of witnesses—espe- 
cially with respect to the “ water cure” 
torture—furnished fresh material for the 
speeches of the Opposition. Fuel was 
also supplied for the fires of this contro- 
versy by the offenses of Gen. Jacob H. 
Smith and Major Waller, and the report 
of Major Gardener (Governor of Tay- 
abas), the existence of which was dis- 
closed by General Miles in the corre- 
spondence relating to his unsuccessful re- 
quest that he be sent to the Philippines. 
On the passage of the bill, Senators Hoar, 
Mason and Wellington voted with the 
Democrats in the negative. An mter- 
esting feature of these proceedings was 
the testimony of Governor Taft, who re- 
garded the questions of statehood and in- 
dependence as deserving consideration 
only in the distant future; asked for au- 
thority to buy the friars’ lands, and for 
the removal of 75 per cent. of our tariff 
on Philippine products; said we must 
rely upon education for the ultimate suc- 
cess of popular government in the is- 
lands, where go per cent. of the people 
were too ignorant for jury duty; and 
urged that the United States should for- 
mally declare a purpose to retain the 
archipelago. He had not originally been 
in favor, he said, of acquiring the islands, 
and was sorry when we took them; but 
we must now carry out the policy 
adopted, and he believed the Filipinos 
could be elevated to a capacity for self- 
government. At the end of the year bills 
were reported in both Houses for the de- 
sired reduction of the tariff, and for giv- 
ing the gold standard to the islands — 
Among the important bills passed was 
one repealing war taxes yielding $77,- 
000,000 a year, and one imposing a tax 
of 10 cents a pound on oleomargarine 
colored in imitation of butter. A per- 
manent census bureau was established. 
The severe Chinese Exclusiori bill sup- 
ported by the Pacific Coast was displaced 
by a bill continuing the law then in force. 
A new irrigation law was made, giving 
the proceeds of the sales of public lands 
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in the Territories and several States for 
the promotion of irrigation. A bill ad- 
mitting Oklahoma, Arizona and New 
Mexico to the Union as States was passéd 
in the House, but final action on this ques- 
tion has not been taken in the Senate, where 
the committee prefers to exclude New 
Mexico and Arizona. The House quietly 
ignored the Senate’s Ship Subsidy bill, 
which was regarded as dead after the 
completion of the Atlantic Steamship 
Trust. A bill for the construction of a 
Pacific cable line by the Government hav- 
ing been withdrawn, the Commercial Ca- 
ble Company accepted conditions imposed 
by President Roosevelt and began work. 
In December its cable ship covered the 
distance from San Francisco to Hawaii; 
and the line will speedily be extended to 
the Philippines and Shanghai. The War 
Department’s General Staff bill was re- 
garded with disfavor at the first session 
by the Senate committee, before which 
General Miles sharply opposed it and 
thereby was -for a time in danger of 
being placed on the retired list. Ref- 


erence to the failure of the bill for reci- 
procity with Cuba is made elsewhere in 


this review. In two instances Senators 
disgraced themselves by indulging in as- 
sault and battery in the Senate chamber ; 
Mr. Tillman pounding Mr. McLaurin 
(his colleague), and Mr. Bailey choking 
and shaking Mr. Beveridge. 


Js 


The leading issues of the 
campaign ending with 
the elections of Novem- 
ber were made prominent by Mr. Roose- 
velt and his Attorney-General in their ad- 
dresses and acts, rather than by the de- 
bates and legislation of Congress. By its 
attacks in the Senate upon the conduct of 
the army, the Opposition had gained 
nothing with the people. Mr. Roosevelt 
had ordered the prosecution of the North- 
ern Securities merger and the Beef 
Trust. He had warmly praised and ear- 
nestly defended the army, while sharply 
denouncing any use of cruel methods and 
promising to punish those guilty of 
using them. At Arlington, on Decora- 
tion Day, he had taken this course, and 
had also pointed to the lynchings in the 
South as infinitely worse than the excep- 
tional exhibitions of cruelty in the Philip- 
pines, which excited the clamor of legis- 


The Campaign 
and Elections 


lators by whom these lynchings were not 
condemned. He had begun in July, at 
Pittsburg, to speak of the problems pre- 
sented by great individual and corporate 
fortunes, and to call for the official su- 
pervision of Trusts. In his New Eng- 
land tour, a few weeks later, he argued 
earnestly that these combinations should 
be subjected to supervision and restraint 
by national authority, because the work 
could not be done by the States, and that 
if Congress did not possess the power 1t 
should be procured by a Constitutional 
Amendment. He nearly lost his life at 
Pittsfield, where his carriage was struck 
and wrecked by a trolley car in charge of 
a reckless motorman. The President was 
thrown a distance of twenty feet, and his 
faithful guard; William Craig, was killed. 
In the Western tour following this one, 
Mr. Roosevelt repeated his arguments 
concerning the restraint of Trusts, and 
also took up the tariff question, asserting 
that a reduction of duties on Trust prod- 
ucts would be no remedy for Trust evils, 
and suggesting that revision should be 
based upon the recommendations of a 
Tariff Commission of experts. Injuries 
which he had received at Pittsfield com- 
pelled him to cut his journey short and 
return to Washington, where, a few days 


‘later, he began those efforts for concilia- 


tion in the hard coal industry which 
ended in the settlement proposed by Mr. 
Morgan. During the campaign, speak- 
ers representing the Administration op- 
posed any revision of the tariff, while ad- 
mitting that all the duties were not what 
they should be. Attorney-General Knox, 
who made only one speech, asserted that 
Congress had sufficient power (with- 
out an additional grant by Constitutional 
Amendment ),to supervise the Trusts and 
enforce publicity as to their affairs. This 
power, he said, could be exercised by leg- 
islation exacting submission to supervis- 
ion in return for the privilege of engag- 
ing in interstate commerce. The desire 
for tariff revision, with respect to Trust 
products, was strongest in the States of 
the Upper Mississippi Valley, especially 
in Iowa. Owing to what seems to have 
been a disagreement with his constituents 
on this subject, Speaker Henderson in 
September declined a renomination and 
prepared to withdraw from public life. 
At the November elections, however, .a 
difference of opinion in the Republican 
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party as to tariff revision had substan- 
tially no effect. The Republicans re- 
tained a majority of 30 in the House, and 
made large gains west of the Mississippi. 
The large Republican majority in Ohio 
was disappointing to Mr. Tom L. John- 
son, reported to be Mr. Bryan’s favorite 
candidate for the Presidency. The pre- 
vailing impression seemed to be that Re- 
publican success was due largely to the 
admiration of the people for Mr. Roose- 
velt, and their respect for his earnestness, 
honesty and courage. Returns show that 
the Socialist vote had more than doubled 
since the elections of 1900. 
ed 


In the early months of 
the year the few re- 
maining guerilla lead- 
ers in the Philippines surrendered, and 
it was possible for the authorities to say 
truthfully on July 4th, when a proclama- 
tion of amnesty was issued, that all parts 
of the archipelago had been pacified ex- 
cept the Lake Lanao district of Minda- 
nao. The hostile Moros there have since 
been punished and subdued by the de- 
struction of their forts. Theislanders have 


The Philippines, 
Hawaii, and Cuba 


recently been suffering from extreme de- 
pression, owing to the ravages of chol- 
era (causing 50,000 deaths), the destruc- 
tion of their cattle by rinderpest, and the 
effect of the decline of silver upon trade. 
In the first half of the year the official 
inquiries concerning cruel methods in the 


war attracted much attention. The trial 
and acquittal of Major Waller were fol- 
lowed by the trial (ordered by the Presi- 
dent) of General Jacob H. Smith because 
of his orders to “kill and burn” in Sa- 
mar, and to kill everything over ten years 
old. General Smith was sentenced to be 
admonished, but the President summa- 
tily retired him from active service. The 
negotiations of Governor Taft with the 
Pope at Rome were partly successful. 
His propositions as to the sale of the 
friars’ lands and the settlement by arbi- 
tration of claims concerning other 
Church property were virtually accepted, 
but the Vatican would not sign a con- 
tract binding it to remove the friars from 
the islands. As such removal was great- 
ly desired by our Government, it was de- 
cided that the negotiations should be con- 
tinued at Manila between Governor Taft 
and the Apostolic Delegate, Monsignor 


Guidi. It is understood that the question 
of the removal of the friars will be settled 
in a manner satisfactory to our Govern- 
ment, altho no formal contract has been 
made.—In Hawaii at the recent election 
the Republicans won, and Delegate Wil- 
cox will be displaced at Washington by 
Prince Cupid (or Kalanianaole), a full 
blooded Hawaiian.—After a long and 
bitter contest in the House, at Washing- 
ton, a bill providing for commercial reci- 
procity with Cuba was passed in April, 
but the beet sugar insurgents succeeded 
in adding an amendment removing the 
sugar refiners’ differential protective 
duty, their purpose apparently being to 
kill the entire measure by this action. In 
the Senate nothing was done, owing to 
the determined opposition of nineteen 
Republicans and the complications due 
to the amendment above mentioned. A 
treaty of reciprocity was signed at Ha- 
vana two or three weeks ago, and some 
say our Senate will ratify it. The Cuban 
Republic was born on May 2oth, when 
President Palma was inaugurated and 
nearly all the United States troops were 
withdrawn. Since that time the island 
has been peaceful, and President Palma’s 
Government has been disturbed only by 
the strike riots of November in Havana. 
a 


The greatest and most menac- 
ing of the year’s labor contro- 
versies was the strike of the 
147,000 anthracite coal miners, which be- 
gan on May 12th. All attempts at con- 
ciliation had failed and the employing 
railroad companies had refused the arbi- 
tration offered by the miners’ union. At 
a national convention the union (which 
includes nearly 300,000 bituminous min- 
ers) decided that it would not stop work 
at the bituminous mines and thus break 
contracts with employers there. In re- 
sponse to Mr. Roosevelt’s request the 
railroad presidents and the president of 
the union came to his rooms in Washing- 
ton on October 3d. There the opposing 
parties were urged to reach a settlement 
for the public good. President Mitchell 
offered to abide by the decision of arbi- 
trators chosen by Mr. Roosevelt, but the 
railroad companies rejected this, and de- 
nounced the union with much bitterness. 
Ten days later Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
called upon Mr. Roosevelt and submitted 
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a proposition for arbitration by a Com- 
mission which the latter should ap- 
point. The union consented and an in- 
vestigation was speedily begun by a 
Commission of which -Judge George 
Gray is the presiding member. Lack of 
coal has caused much suffering in the 
northeastern cities —Voluntary increases 
of wages were made in important indus- 
tries, and in November an increase of 
10 per cent. for the entire Pennsylvania 
Railroad system (due chiefly, President 
Cassatt said, to an increase of 20 per 
cent. in the cost of living) was followed 
by similar additions on nearly all the 
railroad lines of the country—Among 
the events which should be mentioned 
were the incorporation of the Carnegie 
Institute at Washington, with its endow- 
ment of $10,000,000; the continued and 
successful prosecution of franchise 
thieves and corrupt legislators in St. 
Louis, where eight persons (two of them 
millionaires) have been sent to the peni- 
tentiary; and the dreadful collision of 
January 8th in the New York Central 
Railroad’s tunnel in New York, which 
caused a loss of 17 lives, and the reported 
adoption of costly plans (the execution 


of which is still promised) for needed 
changes in the road’s tunnel and terminal 
service. 


x] 
The year in South America 
has been no more turbulent 
than South American years 
usually are. The two large revolutions 
in Colombia and Venezuela, while not 
yet entirely extinguished, are for the time 
being in a state of quiescence. The revo- 
lution of General Uribe-Uribe against 
the Colombian Government has gradual- 
ly lost power ever since the United States 
was compelled to land marines on the 
Isthmus in order to keep the transit open 
in accordance with our treaty rights. The 
revolution against President Castro, of 
Venezuela, which started early in the 
year, dissolved on the eve of apparent 
victory last October. Immediately he re- 
ceived from England and Germany a 
joint ultimatum for the payment of debts 
owing to German and English subjects, 
contracted during former revolutions. As 
this ultimatum provoked no reply, the 
joint fleet of England and Germany sunk 
the navy of Venezuela and proceeded to 
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blockade the port of La Guayra. This 
caused intense excitement in: Venezuela, 
the usual mobs assembled and foreign 
commerce was boycotted as a reprisal. 
Throughout the rest of the world con- 
siderable interest was also awakened, as 
it was feared that the Monroe Doctrine 
might become involved and the United 
States be compelled to take a hand in the 
imbroglio. The United States Minister 
at Caracas, however, was able to obtain 
from President Castro his consent to ar- 
bitration and this offer, enforced by 
Washington diplomacy, finally brought 
about the submission of the whole dis- 
pute to The Hague court, altho the for- 
eign Powers originally urged President 
Roosevelt to act as sole arbitrator. The 
dispute between Chile and Argentina over 
the boundary line dividing them along the 
top of the Andes has been finally settled 
by the arbitration of Great Britain. Tho 
the decision is a compromise, satisfaction 
seems to be complete in Buenos Ayres 
and at Santiago. The Pan-American 
Congress at Mexico also completed its 
sittings in February, which, on the whole, 
were very successful. Distinct gains 
were made in arbitration, santitary regu- 
lations, ethnological research, commer- 
cial relations, etc. In May the islands of 
Martinique and St. Vincent suffered one 
of the most appalling calamities in his- 
tory. Mont Pelée in Martinique and the 
Soufriére in St. Vincent, after days of 
warning, burst forth in a devastating 
eruption of fire and lava which laid waste 
a considerable portion of both islands. 
Successive eruptions added to the hor- 
rors, and the reports of eye-witnesses 
present a picture not easily forgotten. 
Something over 30,000 people were killed 
and the property loss was from $10,000,- 
000 to $15,000,000. 


The most striking if not the 
most important event in Eng- 
land during the past year was the coro- 
nation of the King. On the very week in 
June when the King was to be crowned in 
great state he was instead of that lying 
near to death in Buckingham Palace, and 
the festivities were changed to anxiety 
and mourning. On June 14th he was 
present at Aldershot to review the troops 
there, but was taken ill and found it nec- 
essary to retire. He was carried to 


England 
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Windsor, and on Monday of coronation 
week went to London, where he was wel- 
comed by a great throng of people. The 
next afternoon the Duke of Norfolk an- 
nounced that the King was ill, and that 
the coronation must be postponed. A 
statement of the five attending physicians 
made it known that he was suffering 
from appendicitis. On the same day he 
was operated on successfully, and from 
that time began slowly to recover. The 
coronation honors were published in 
spite of the King’s illness, and were gen- 
erally accepted as satisfactory. The ac- 
tual coronation took place in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, August 9th. The old Abbey 
had been transformed in appearance by 
hangings of gold brocade and blue velvet, 
and the whole ceremony was probably 
the greatest pageant of the past hundred 
years.—July 14th it was announced that 
Lord Salisbury had resigned the Prem- 
iership of Great Britain, and that Arthur 
J. Balfour, his nephew, had been ap- 
pointed Premier in his place. The retire- 
ment of Lord Salisbury takes from Eng- 
lish politics a striking figure and a pow- 
erful force. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
immediately gave up his position as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in a 
short time the whole Cabinet was recon- 
structed. Mr. Ritchie took the place of 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. Mr. Balfour 
has so far proved himself quite capable 
of controlling Parliament. His greatest 
success has been to carry through the 
Education Bill in the face of prolonged 
and bitter hostility. Finally he was com- 
pelled to resort to constant use of the 
closure in order to make any progress. 
November 2oth the bill went through the 
committee stage by a vote of 212 to 83. 
December 4th it passed the House of 
Commons by a vote of 246 to 123, and 
was then passed by the Lords without 
much opposition.—An event of consider- 
able importance was the death, on March 
26th, at Capetown of the Right. Hon. 
Cecil John Rhodes, who had done more 
than any other one man to bring about 
English dominance in South Africa. He 
was buried at Matoppo Hills with great 
honor. It was discovered in his will that 
he had made provision for educating a 
number of American young men at Ox- 
ford, his avowed purpose being to knit 
England and this country more closely 
together. 


January 29th Parliament opened 
in Paris, M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
presiding. One of the first acts of Par- 
liament was to appoint a commission to 
investigate the depopulation of France. 
This was caused by the tables brought 
up by M. Edmond Théry showing the 
rapid decrease in the birth rate. One of 
the most important bills adopted was the 
Waterways Bill, providing for an ex- 
penditure of 60,500,000 francs en im- 
provements of existing canals, 443,000,- 
ooo francs for the construction of new 
canals and 159,000,000 francs for im- 
provements to the ports of Dunkirk. 
Havre and others. At the end of March 
Parliament dissolved and the Deputies 
went to their various districts for the 
new elections, which took place April 
27th. Paris returned not a single Minis- 
terialist to the Chamber of Deputies, but 
the rest of the country gave a strong 
working majority to the Government. 
On the first day of June the Chamber of 
Deputies met and M. Bourgeois was 
chosen President of the Chamber. M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau had previously re- 
signed the Premiership and M. Combes 
was appointed Premier in his place. 
June 7th the new Premier announced his 
cabinet. One of the most important acts 
of the new Parliament was to put the 
whole funded debt of $4,290,000,000 on 
a 3 per cent. basis. There was also much 
debate over reducing the period of con- 
scription to two years instead of three. 
lhe great task before the Government 
was the carrying out of the Associations 
Law, which made it necessary to close a 
number of schools in Paris and the Prov- 
inces against the will of many of the peo- 
ple. Rioting occurred in a number of 
places, but the Government showed itself 
inexorable. March 16th a conjoint dec- 
laration was sent by France and Russia 
to the Powers announcing an alliance be- 
tween those two countries. This an- 
nouncement professedly followed the 
Anglo-Japanese Convention. 


& 
One of the most important 


events to record in Germany 
Thus in 


France 


Germany 


is the industrial depression. 
February it was calculated that of the 
73,000 metal workers who had been em- 
ployed in 1900, only 20,000 were then at 
work. In Berlin alone there were 50,000 
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men er more who could find nothing to 
do. Later in the year the full nature of 
the scandals connected with the failure 
of the Leipziger Bank were brought out. 
As to the colonies, a Government report 
stated that there were only 3,762 Ger- 
mans in all the German colonies, includ- 
ing officials, officers, missionaries, wom- 
en and children. Each colonist cost the 
Government $1,428 per year. In five 
years the colonial trade has increased 
from 11,000,000 m. to 25,000,000 m., 
while colonial appropriations had gone 
from 7,000,000 m. to 19,000,000 m. On 
the 28th of June in Berlin a new triple 
alliance was signed by the representa- 
tives of Germany, Austria and Italy. 
Prinetti, Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
Italy, declared in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties that no military or diplomatic Con- 
vention would be appended to the new 
treaty. The most important act of the 
Reichstag was the passing of the much 
debated Tariff bill. The opposition 
against this measure had been of the most 
virulent sort. On November 27th the 
Reichstag, to prevent endless delays, de- 
cided to take a vote on the Tariff bill as 
a whole, and new rules of procedure were 
adopted which give the majority in the 
Reichstag the ability to carry any meas- 
ure without allowing the opposition to be 
heard. December 18th the Bundesrath 
approved the bill sent up by the Reich- 
stag. The new tariff is chiefly in favor 
of the agrarian party and increases ma- 
terially the tax on food stuffs. The death 
of Herr Krupp, November 22d, was an 
event that may influence German indus- 
try. He was buried at Essen with the 
highest honors, Emperor William being 
present at the ceremonies and taking the 
occasion to speak bitterly against the So- 
cialists, whom he held accountable, by 
their slanderous attacks, for Herr 
Krupp’s death. The Emperor and many 
of the statesmen of Germany have entered 
into a league to oppose more vigorously 
the growth of Socialism. 


a 


Early in the year a commission 
in Russia which had been at 
work for fifteen years handed in its re- 
port to the Council of the Empire, ac- 
cording to which the criminal code was 
to be altered. The new code embraces 
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less than one-third as many crimes as 
the old one, owing chiefly to stricter 
classification, and is altogether more 
lenient than the old one. Under the di- 
rection of De Witte, Minister of Finance, 
committees were formed to investigate 
the agricultural condition of the country 
and suggest any reforms desirable. The 
committees did their work faithfully and 
in their reports demanded constitutional 
reforms and greater liberty for the 
towns-people. A number of the men on 
these committees, however, have been 
prosecuted by M. Plehwe, Minister of 
the Interior. M. Plehwe came into office 
in April, when the former Minister, M. 
Sipiaguine, was shot by a man who 
proved to have been connected with the 
army. The new Minister took hold vig- 
orously and immediately went to the 
South of Russia to investigate the upris- 
ing in that part of the Empire, which, in 
fact, amounted almost to a revolution. 
The peasants had been excited by a bo- 
gus proclamation purporting to come 
from Alexander II and dividing the land 
among the peasants. The uprising was 
put down vigorously. The process of 
Russianizing Finland has progressed rap- 
idly. Six new ordinances for the gov- 
ernment of that province were pro- 
claimed, and under their sway the whole 
control of affairs passes really to the cen- 
tral authorities in St. Petersburg. Mean- 
while Finland is suffering from a famine 
of appalling extent. 
s 


On the 17th of May Alfonso 
XIII was crowned King of 
Spain and his mother gave up 
the Regency. It is too early as yet to 
speak of the King’s character. The old 
cabinet, at the head of which was Sagas- 
ta, resigned and new men have come into 
power. The influence of the Liberal 
Canalejas, over the people has grown 
markedly greater. In March there were 
labor riots in Barcelona and elsewhere in 
Spain springing out of strikes, which 
were for a while really alarming, but 
were finally got under control.—In Italy 
politics have taken their ordinary course 
and in March an attempt to introduce 
divorce laws threw the old cabinet out of 
office. One of the most important acts 
of the Government was the averting of a 


Spain and 
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threatened railway strike which promised 
to tie up all the railroads of the country. 
On the 14th of August without warning 
the beautiful Campanile of Venice fell to 
the ground in a mass of débris. This 
called attention to the state of many of 
the world-famous buildings of Venice 
and it was discovered that only strenuous 
measures will prevent the collapse of a 
number of these monuments. Funds for 
the rebuilding of the Campanile have al- 
ready been obtained. 

ed 


China ang 2" January the court, headed 
Japan by the Empress Dowager, re- 
turned to Peking, and the 
whole government of the Empire re- 
sumed its course. In February the Em- 
press Dowager received personally the 
Ministers of foreign Powers, and one 
point at least was made in opening China 
to Western influences. After many de- 
lays Tientsin was evacuated by the for- 
eign troops August 15th, but Manchuria 
still remains in the grip of Russia. The 
promise of Russia to evacuate that terri- 
tory evidently means that she will simply 
withdraw her troops to the various 
strongholds along the railway line. In 
January there was a clash between Rus- 
sian soldiers and British and American 
sailors at Niu-Chwang, when the Rus- 
sians acted in a high handed manner, for 
which they afterward apologized. The 
most significant event in the far East was 
undoubtedly a treaty formed between 
England and Japan by which the two 
Governments endeavor to maintain the 
status quo in the extreme East. In case 
of war between Great Britain or Japan 
and any other power in defense of their 
interests in the East, the other contract- 
ing party will maintain neutrality. But 
if a second Power should join against one 
of the allies, the other’ally will come to 
its assistance. Such a treaty between an 
Eastern and a Western country is entire- 
ly new in the diplomatic world. 
Js 


The war in South Africa had not 
yet come to a conclusion at the 
beginning of the past year, altho the 
British were gradually narrowing the ter- 
ritory occupied by their enemy. The 
most important strategic undertaking was 
the block-house system introduced by 
Kitchener. This was a system of block- 


Africa 


houses set at intervals varying from 700 
to 2000 yards, and where possible con- 
nected with barbed wire fencing. Small 
garrisons were stationed in each of the 
houses. In this way the British attempted 
to make an end of the swift raids carried 
on at unexpected moments by the Boers. 
There were, however, two pretty severe 
reverses to the British arms early in the 
year. The most important of these was 
the capture of General Methuen with 
about 200 men by Delarey on March 7th. 
Methuen was surprised while marching 
from Winburg to Lichtenburg and sur- 
rendered on finding himself outflanked. 
About a month after this time negotia- 
tions for peace began, and on May 3ist a 
telegram from Pretoria announced that a 
document containing terms of surrender 
was actually signed. On the following 
Monday Mr. Balfour announced, the 
peace in the House of Commons, and for 
a while London was given up to revelry. 
By the terms of peace the Burgher forces 
were to lay down their arms; all prison- 
ers were to be brought back to South Af- 
rica; Dutch was to be taught in the 
schools and used in the courts, if de- 
sired ; and self-government was to be sub- 
stituted as soon as possible. Since then 
the great problem in South Africa has 
been one of reconstruction, made more 
difficult by high party spirit in Cape Col- 
ony. One of the hardest problems pre- 
sented to the administration was that of 
finding labor for the Rand Mines at 
Johannesburg. Whether the native Af- 
rican should be practically enslaved and 
forced to work or whether labor should 
be obtained in some other way is a ques- 
tion still to be solved. On the 25th of 
November Mr. Chamberlain, after being 
féted at Birmingham in the most extra- 
ordinary way, set sail for South Africa, 
where he is now examining the situation 
so as to adopt plans of reconstruction 
fitted to the actuai circumstances. He 
went with the good wishes of both parties 
and his undertaking, which is without 
precedent in English government, is ex- 
pected to knit more closely together 
England and the Colonies—In October 
and November there was trouble with a 
fanatic called the Mad Mullah, who 
raised a force of natives in Somaliland 
and actually put to rout the British 
forces there at hand. Since then it is re- 
ported that he has been killed. 
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T may seem unfortunate that a didactic 
| and scholastic term should have been 
applied to a principle which repre- 
sents national policy rather than political 
theory. But it would be a complete mis- 
reading of history to overlook the fact 
that the doctrinaire element of the Mon- 
roe Policy has been very prominent in the 
past, and that it is still occupying consid- 
erable attention in public discussion. It 
is hardly necessary to point out that the 
theories of a balance of the New World 
against the Old, of an ideal alliance of 
mutual sympathy among all republics 
against all monarchies, and of the ab- 
stract virtue of the republican form of 
government, per se, were once looked 
upon as the main support of the Doctrine, 
and we know to what extent even to-day 
current discussion is dominated by these 
points of view. It is this doctrinaire ele- 
ment which causes even friendly critics 
like Martens to express apprehensions lest 
the Monroe Doctrine become a source of 
danger in the hands of some over-ambi- 
tious leader ; and there certainly cannot be 
in political life, as all political history 
shows, a more dangerous thing than a 
flexible indefinite theory which is looked 
upon as a foundation stem of national 
policy. 

But through the process of political ex- 
perience this doctrinaire element is be- 
ing gradually eliminated and the Monroe 
Doctrine is becoming the Monroe Pol- 
icy, supported no less enthusiastically by 
instructive popular feeling, but resting 
upon a basis of actual political interests 
and definite relations. There can be no 
doubt that original doctrinal form has 
been outgrown. We have ourselves de- 
stroyed the theory of mutually exclusive 
hemispheres, as we have frankly aban- 
doned an isolation actually no longer 
possible, and have joined fully the concert 
of great Powers. We have learned also 
that the mere outward form does not con- 
stitute the true nature of a state; that 
there is vastly more liberty in England 
and self-government in Germany than in 


many so-called republics. Moreover, 
while we continue to view with sym- 
pathy the republican experiments in Latin 
America, we cannot deny an equal sym- 
pathy to the progressive states of Eu- 
rope. 

But tho the basis of the Monroe Doc- 
trine as we see it now is very different 
from the traditional view, this change 
has not brought with it a diminution of 
popular support, as recent events have 
clearly shown. Shall we see in this spon- 
taneous enthusiasm a mere tradition-fed 
jingoism, or does it express a vital need 
of American national life? 

It must be confessed that when we look 
at commercial, industrial and colonizing 
activities in South America, our claim to 
a primacy of interest seems to be not 
well founded in fact. The commerce, the 
railways, the industries, the banks, the 
ocean transportation are all principally 
in the hands of Europeans, while effect- 
ive agricultural colonization is carried on 
by both Italy and Germany. Our advan- 
tage of greater proximity is neutralized 
by rapidity of communication ; Hambutg 
and Liverpool are nearer to South Amer- 
ica than is New York. At first sight we 
certainly have less real interest in South 
America than have some of the European 
Powers. But we have not mentioned the 
first and most important of interests— 
namely, peace; and our peace is certain- 
ly dependent upon maintaining the terri- 
torial integrity of the South American 
states as against Europe. Should we al- 
low questions of territorial sovereignty 
to be settled in South America in the or- 
dinary manner, should we leave South 
American states to their own devices, 
the scramble for South America would 
begin over night; and it would not be 
bloodless like the partition of Africa. In 
fact, the seizure of the least portion of 
South American territory by a European 
Power would call out a train of conse- 
quences entirely beyond control of any 
and all of the Powers ; and it is the hazard 
of thus making possible a complete revo~ 
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lution in our relations to the world 
which constitutes the strongest reason for 
adhering to the Monroe Policy. It 
would at first sight seem a matter of com- 
parative indifference whether Great Brit- 
ain, or Germany, or any other Power ac- 
quired slight territorial grants where 
their interests made it specially desirable ; 
in fact, it would seem a just and rea- 
sonable policy to permit them to do what 
is necessary to develop legitimate inter- 
ests. But the danger of calling forth his- 
toric powers that cannot be harnessed by 
human wisdom constitutes the paramount 
consideration in this matter. 

But the purely negative principle of the 
exclusion of European political influence, 
while very important, is not in any way 
complete or satisfying. As Ranke has 
said, a negative principle can never ex- 
ert a strong influence in politics; there- 
fore, in order that we may understand 
the full vigor of the Monroe Doctrine, it 
is necessary to become conscious of its 
positive implications. 

The first of these implications is that 
while the territorial integrity of the Latin 
American states is to be respected, they 
must nevertheless be held strictly ac- 


countable for lapses from good govern- 


ment. It is a fundamental requirement, 
in the present state of human develop- 
ment, that every part of the world must 
be rendered subservient to the uses of the 
whole, by being made accessible and be- 
ing provided with responsible and efficient 
government. The Powers of Europe, 
therefore, have a perfect right to insist 
that their citizens who settle in the South 
American states shall be protected and 
shall be assured of all reasonable facili- 
ties in developing the resources of the 
Continent. The South American states 
must therefore be held strictly responsi- 
ble for any damage that may fall upon 
foreign residents as a consequence of lo- 
cal disorder, and the attempt to enforce 
satisfaction in such cases will not be in- 
terpreted as an attempt to influence the 
political destiny of the republics. We 
need not here go into the many difficul- 
ties that beset the enforcement of this ap- 
parently plain principle; just for exam- 
ple we may, however, consider how of- 
ten great injury may be done under the 
forms of regular judicial proceedings, 
should the courts be corrupt, and how 
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difficult it could be to obtain a satisfac- 
tory settlement in such a case without vir- 
tually instituting a court of review, as 
was practically done by the United States 
in the matter of the asphalt companies of 
Venezuela. 

But, after all, the main point in this 
discussion is that the basis of the respon- 
sibility of a South American republic is 
different from that of a perfectly inde- 
pendent state. Such a state answers in 
the last resort by its territorial sovereign- 
ty, which, in the case of Latin America, 
is declared inviolable by the Monroe 
Doctrine. The United States by shield- 
ing the southern republics in this man- 
ner is itself assuming a certain responsi- 
bility for them. The policy of excluding 
all political influence of the European 
Powers would be purely a “ dog in the 
manger” way of acting unless it rested 
upon vital national interests and unless 
it included the willingness to make up in 
some way for removing the ultimate po- 
litical responsibility of the states affected. 

The positive implications of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine which are involved in the 
above statement will be developed, not 
by theoretical discussion, but by gradual- 
ly accumulating precedent. As to the 
exact form which they will assume as 
history unfolds itself it would be pre- 
sumptuous to utter any predictions. But 
it admits of no doubt that in some way 
the United States will have to supply the 
ultimate responsibility for the states of 
the region that come within the purview 
of the Doctrine. 

It might seem that the positive require- 
ments of the Monroe Doctrine would be 
satisfied should the United States estab- 
lish a universal system of arbitration 
with respect to European claims of all 
sorts against Latin American states. But 
by thus insisting upon arbitration the 
United States impliedly guarantees that 
arbitration shall be successful. Should 
the debtor state refuse or be unable to 
pay, execution should then be levied upon 
it by the creditor nation; given all the 
principles of the Doctrine, war would not 
be a proper means of execution, but there 
should be a peaceful levy upon the vari- 
ous sources of state income. It is, how- 
ever, entirely conceivable that these 
sources should be entirely inadequate to 
pay heavy claims incurred during ‘pro- 
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tracted revolutions and at the same time 
to afford the necessary means for carry- 
ing on the administration of the state. 
How could the creditor state in such a 
case satisfy its adjudicated claims with- 
out taking over and reforming the total 
administration? It is certainly not fan- 
ciful to suppose such a condition, which, 
in fact, in view of the constantly increas- 
ing amount of foreign investments and 
the absence of political ability in some 
of the republics, is ever more likely to 
come about. 

A situation of this kind would present 
a crucial question. Should the United 
States allow a foreign creditor nation to 
enforce its right by virtually taking 
charge of the administration or by en- 
forcing a mortgage right on land, or 
should the American Republic itself as- 
sume the financial responsibility for a 
state that had shown itself completely un- 
fit to meet the rudimental requirements 
of civilized government? The only other 
alternative would be te condemn the 
region occupied by the offending state 
to contitued barrenness as far as eco- 
nomic development is concerned. 

In discussing this question we must 
always distinguish between those Latin 
American states which lie in the torrid 
zone and those which occupy the more 
temperate regions. The latter, like Mex- 
ico and the states of the southern half 
of the continent, have succeeded in estab- 
lishing efficient government, and while 
they are attracting large numbers of Eu- 
ropean immigrants and great amounts of 
capital, they are well able to take care of 
their own interests, to meet their obliga- 
tions, and to defend themselves. But 
among the states of the northern half of 
South America there are some who have 
fallen into a condition approaching con- 
stant revolution and bankruptcy. It is 
here, too, that the actual interests of the 
United States are strongest, on account 
of the proximity of these states to the 
route of the canal. If the positive ele- 
ments of the Monroe Doctrine are to 
ripen anywhere into a financial protec- 
torate, it is here that this likelihood is 
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most considerable, as a similar protec- 
torate by a foreign Power would be 
looked upon as coming very near to in- 
terfering with the special sphere of our 
most cherished interests. 

To summarize the considerations 
which we have thus briefly called up: 
The negative element of the Monroe 
Doctrine—the exclusion of European po- 
litical influence from the American conti- 
nents—is the most obvious part of the 
policy and the one which is uppermost in 
the public mind. 

As responsible government must exist 
the world over, the United States cannot 
object when European Powers hold 
South American states strictly respon- 
sible for damages. There are two rea- 
sons why the United States, in conse- 
quence of having adopted the Monroe 
Policy, must attempt to prevent an ap- 
peal to arms by European nations against 
a Latin American state. War presup- 
poses a risk of all, and by the terms of 
the Monroe Doctrine a Latin American 
state cannot risk its territorial integritv. 
Moreover, often in an appeal to arms 
the victor himself fixes the amount of 
his claims; and, were this permitted, 
claims of a crushing magnitude would 
undoubtedly be advanced in manv cases. 

However, arbitration to be effective 
may require the use of coercive measures 
or even extensive administrative activity 
within the debtor state. Moreover, it 
will often be necessary to review the pro- 
ceedings of local courts in order that full 
justice may be done. Should a state be- 
come totally bankrupt and inefficient, the 
United States would have either to take 
over its affairs or turn them over to an- 
other Power, the creditor nation. This 
is most likely to happen in the region 
within which our own interests are al- 
ready most prominent. 

Finally, the primacy which the United 
States claims in American matters car- 
ries with it a measure of responsibility 
for the existence of/efficient and respon- 
sible government within the region cov- 
ered by the claim. - 

Mapison, Wis. 





Science and Money 
By Count Leo Tolstoy 


{Among the philosophical essays of Count Leo Tolstoy, one of the best known has long been that 


entitled “What Ought We to Do?” 


But it has never been published completely. 


In the new edi- 


tion of Tolstoy’s Works, now appearing simultaneously in English, French and German, this essay is to 
be given exactly as it was written, with an entirely new chapter where is answered the question, What 


is responsible for that slavery which was formerly personal but is now impersonal? 


We are able to 


give below this answer, here published for the first time.—EbDIToR.] 


T is astonishing that science—our 
| vaunted free science—in its study of 
the economic conditions of national 
life should fail to see the fact which is at 
the root of all economic conditions. One 
would suppose it to be the business of 
science io seek out the sources of its 
phenomena, and the general cause of a 
succession of phenomena; but Political 
Economy does exactly the contrary: it 
scrupulously conceals the sources of the 
phenomena it deals with, ignores their 
importance and carefully evades the most 
simple and pertinent questions. Like a 
lazy and capricious horse, it frisks up the 
hill when it has nothing to pull, but as 


soon as there is a load it turns back, pre- 
tending to have business at the bottom 


of the hill. Whenever science has before 
it a question of real moment, then forth- 
with begin scientific ratiocinations over 
matters which have nothing to do with 
the question, and which have but one 
aim: to turn attention from the question. 

You ask how there has come about a 
phenomenon so unnatural, so monstrous 
and irrational, one not only useless, but 
hurtful to mankind—this namely, that 
men can neither eat nor work save by the 
will of others? And science answers 
with its gravest air, that some must ad- 
minister the labor and sustenance of oth- 
ers, for such is the law of production. 
You ask: What, then, is this proprietary 
right, by which some appropriate the soil 
and the sustenance and very tools of labor 
of others? Science gravely answers: 
This right is based on the definition of 
labor—that is to say, that the protection 
of labor by the proprietor implies his 
monopoly of that labor. You ask: And 
what is this money which the Govern- 
ment—that is, the proprietary power— 
issues and sets in circulation, and which 
is wrested in quantities from the men of 
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labor, and—like a State debt—from their 
children after them? You ask whether 
this money has not carried to a working 
perfection the possibility of collecting 
taxes; whether it has not affected the 
economic relations between the men who 
pay out and the men who receive it? And 
science, with its gravest air, again an- 
swers: Money is simply a commodity— 
just as much one as sugar or cotton; its 
sole difference from other commodities 
being that it is more convenient for pur- 
poses of exchange. Taxes, moreover, 
have no effect on the economic relations 
of people: the laws of the production, 
exchange and distribution of wealth are 
one thing; taxes are quite another. 

You remark, in short, that in our so- 
ciety a man finds himself a virtual slave 
to the Government ; that the Government 
can, if it so wills, ruin a man, appropriate 
the fruits of his labor and even wrest 
him altogether from his labor by con- 
scription, turning him into a military 
slave; and you ask whether this circum- 
stance has not some bearing on economic 
conditions? To this question science will 
scarcely take the trouble to reply: It is a 
matter utterly remote; one of constitu- 
tional right. 

Science studies the economic life of a 
community of which the total activity is 
subject to the will of conquerors. Yet it 
proceeds to compile the laws of that ac- 
tivity on the calm assumption that such 
control is a natural condition of com- 
munity life. It is as if one should study 
the economic status of slaves under vari- 
ous masters, without reckoning on the 
influence of those masters’ wishes—of 
wishes which determine their tasks, 
which drive them from one place to an- 
other, which feed or starve them, which 
kill or spare them. 

One would like to believe that science 
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does this from blindness, but one has 
only to look into the formulas of Eco- 
nomics to become convinced that there is 
here no blindness but a deep craft. This 
science has a very distinct aim which it 
achieves—the aim, namely, of maintain- 
ing superstition and deceit among men, 
and thereby of retarding humanity in its 
march toward the good and the true. 
The superstition which it seeks to per- 
petuate is one quite analogous to the su- 
perstitions of religion. It consists in 
maintaining that besides the obligations 
due to one’s fellow men, there are still 
more weighty obligations due to an 
imaginary being. For religion this 
imaginary being is God, for political sci- 
ence it is the State. The imaginary be- 
iug requires its victims—very often hu- 
man lives—and to secure these all means 
are permissible—even violence. Men are 
to be subjected to a dreadful slavery, the 
worst that has ever existed, and to ac- 
complish this science tries to make them 
believe that it is necessary, that it could 
not be otherwise. 

To those who complain of this slavery, 


imposed under the form of taxes and 
military service, science says: Your rea- 
soning springs from your ignorance. 
Study the laws governing the produc- 


tion, exchange and distribution of 
wealth, and don’t confuse questions of 
;conomics with those of the State. The 
things you complain of are not shackles 
for your liberty; they are the necessary 
sacrifices which you and others give for 
vour liberty and welfare. 

“But they have taken my son, and 
they threaten to take all my sons as soon 
as they are of age,” says a simple man. 
“ They took him by force and they have 
sent him marching under fire into a 
country which we have never heard of 
and for a purpose which we cannot un- 
derstand. Likewise the land, which they 
‘orbid us to plow, and for lack of which 
we are perishing with hunger, is forcibly 
held by a person whom we have never 
seen, and whose use in the world we can- 
not understand. And the taxes, for the 
payment of which the bailiff has taken 
forcibly my son’s cow, go to the same 
police system which will take mine, and 
to the various members of a ministry 
which I do not know and in whose use- 
fulness I do not believe. How, then, can 
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all these acts of violence guarantee my 
liberty? How can all this evil work out 
my welfare?” 

One can compel a man to be a slave, 
to do everything that he judges harmful 
to his interests; but one cannot compel 
him to believe that in undergoing vio- 
lence he is free and that this evident 
harm which he suffers is working his 
welfare. That seems impossible, yet it 
is precisely that which they now do with 
the aid of science. 

The sole ground for the assertion that 
a thing is beneficial is where men adopt 
it of their free will. Ten laborers start 
a tannery to work in together, and in so 
doing they achieve somethine unques- 
tionably beneficial to them. But one can 
hardly imagine that these laborers, if 
they force an eleventh to join them, could 
say that their common benefit was also 
that of this eleventh. The same would 
hold true of peasants who should decide 
to dig a pond. For those among them 
who regard that pond as a benefit worth 
the labor expended in digging it the pos- 
session of this pond would be the “ pub- 
lic good; ” but for one among them who 
should consider that pond a benefit of less 
value than his work in the field with 
which he was getting behind, the digging 
of that pond could not be a good. The 
same is true of roads, churches, muse- 
ums and all public works, social and 
governmental. These works cannot be 
good for any but such as judge them to 
be so, and especially to such only as un- 
dertake them of their own free will. As 
for works which men are obliged to do 
by constraint, by very virtue of that con- 
straint such works cease to be for the 
common benefit. 

Personal violence inflicted by armed 
men upon the unarmed is condoned 
among us under the nretext of providing 
defense for the fatherland against imagi- 
nary enemies ; whereas, in fact, it has but 
a single and ancient importance—the 
subjection of the conquered by the de- 
spoiler. The violence involved in the ap- 
propriation of land by those who do not 
work is justified on the pretext that it is 
a just recompense to its proprietors for 
their services to an imaginary public 
welfare, and this abuse is fortified by the 
right of inheritance. And the most flag- 
rant violence, that of money—in the 
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form of taxes, the most extreme and far 
reaching abuse in our time—nothing less 
than the depriving men of their goods 
and freedom, is done in the name of lib- 
erty and of public interest. But it is in 
reality nothing else than slavery like the 
slavery of ancient times, except that it 
is an impersonal one. 

We should all like to believe that 
money is simply a means for the ex- 
change of labor. Fcr example: I make 
shoes ; you sow corn; he raises sheep, and 
then, to effect an easy exchange of these 
objects between us, we make money of 
the silver which repr sents the equivalent 
of our labor, and by means of it we ex- 
change the shoes for a portion of mutton 
and ten pounds of flour. The money ef- 
fects the exchange cf our products and 
to each of us represents our labor. This 
is quite just, but just only so long as in 
the society where this exchange is made 
no violence appears on the part of one 
man toward his fellow; violence not only 
by way of coercing another’s labor, but 
violence exercised in defense of one’s 
own. It is just only in a society the 


members of which fulfil perfectly the 


law of Christ; in a society where one 
gives to another what he asks, and where 
one does not deprive another of what he 
has. But as soon as it is otherwise money 
loses for its possessor all its function of 
representing labor, and receives the new 
function of representing a claim, based 
not upon labor but upon force. 

When warfare appears and one man 
seizes the property of another then 
money can no longer represent work. 
Money taken as a tribute by the soldier 
and his chief is no longer the product of 
their work, but has a significance quite 
other than that of the money received for 
making shoes. Whenever slave owners 
and slaves appear—as there have always 
been in the world—one can no longer say 
that money stands for labor. 

Some women, let us say, have woven 
cloth, and sold it for its worth in money; 
some serfs likewise have woven for their 
master, who sells the cloth for its equiv- 
alent in money. The money, tho in both 
cases it seems the same, is in one the 
product of labor, in the other the product 
of force. Hence in a society where money 
that is the direct product of labor is but a 
small fraction as compared with the 
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quantity acquired by violence of every 
sort, to say that money represents work 
on the part of its possessor is an evident 
mistake or a deliberate lie. One might 
say that such ought to be the case, or that 
it is desirable, but one cannot say that it 
is the fact. 

“Money stands for labor.” Yes, but 
for whose labor? In our society money 
rarely stands for the labor of its pos- 
sessor, but nearly always for others’ la- 
bor, past or future. It represents a 
claim, secured by force, upon the labor 
of others. Money by its most exact defi- 
nition is a conventional counter which 
gives the right, or rather the possibility 
of commanding the labor of others. In 
its ideal sense money ought to give this 
right or possibility only where it stands 
for work, and this can be the case only 
in a society where violence does not exist. 
But when in society violence arises—that 
is to say, the possibility of commanding 
the labor of others without giving out 
one’s own labor in return—then this pos- 
sibility accrues to money also. 

A landlord has imposed on his serfs a 
tax in kind upon a certain quantity of 
cloth, of corn, or of cattle, or in its place 
an equivalent sum of money. Some of 
the serfs pay in cattle, but the weavers, 
in place of cloth, give their master 
money. This he accepts, because he 
knows that with it he can obtain a suit- 
able quantity of cloth. And the weavers 
pay in money because they have not 
raised sheep and must give money as an 
equivalent. The peasant who sells his 
sheep for money does so because he must 
pay the equivalent of corn which is not 
harvested this year. What happens in 
this community is true of the whole 
world. Men sell the products of their 
labor, past, present or future—sometimes 
even their sustenance—not usually be- 
cause money is for them a convenience 
of exchange, or because they would make 
exchange in any case, but because money 
is required of them as an equivalent for 
their own labor, which is forcibly 
claimed. When the king of Egypt ex- 
acted the toil of his slaves, tney gave him 
all their labor, past and present, but they 
could not give him their future labor. 
With the circulation of money; however, 
and with the credit system which it in- 
volves, it has become possible to pledge 
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future labor. Money coupled with vio- 
lence stands for nothing more than the 
possibility of a new kind of impersonal 
slavery, which takes the place of the an- 
cient personal slavery. Money effaces 
all the painful aspects of direct slavery, 
but at the same time it effaces all those 
points of human contact between master 
and slave which mitigate the burdens of 
personal slavery. 

I do not say whether such a situation 
may not be necessary to human develop- 
ment and progress, and I do not discuss 
it. I am trying simply to make clear to 
myself the conception of money, and the 
common error into which I had fallen in 
considering money as the representative 
of labor. I am convinced by experience 
that money does not represent labor, but 
that in the majority of cases it represents 
force or various complicated artifices 
based upon force. The extension of cur- 
rency, of credit and of all branches of 
finance confirm more and more this fea- 
ture of money. Money is the power or 
the right of profiting by the labor of 
others; it is a new form of slavery dis- 


tinguished from the ancient form by its 
impersonality, by its suppression of all 


human contact with the slaves. Such is 
money, with its unchanging value, and 
with its universally regular and legal cur- 
rency; and with this advantage, that its 
enjoyment is not considered immoral like 
that of personal servitude. 

In my youth the game of loto was in 
vogue ; everybody played it; many ruined 
themselves ; some committed suicide, and 
the game was forbidden. [ still recall 
that old gamesfers, not at all sentimental, 
used to tell me that this sport was partic- 
ularlyagreeable, because noone saw whom 
he was winning from. It is the same 
with money. I have the perpetual magic 
rouble. I tear off a coupon and thereby 
withdraw from all the labors of the 
world. And whom do I injure? Yet this 
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is precisely the loto or roulette, in which 
1 do not see the one who commits sui- 
cide after giving me this coupon which I 
tear off from my bonds. I have no other 
work to do excent to tear oft coupons; 
yet I firmly believe that my money is the 
representative of labor. But it is absurd! 
They talk of fools! but what folly could 
be more terrible than this? My coupons 
stand for labor! Yes, but for whose la- 
bor? Certainly not for his who holds it, 
but for his whose labor they command. 

Personal slavery has long disappeared. 
It has been abolished at Rome, in Amer- 
ica, and among us. But it has been abol- 
ished only within certain limits; only in 
name, and not in fact. Slavery exists 
wherever a man is exempt from the work 
necessary to supply his own needs— 
either directly or in exchange for an- 
other’s work; wherever a man is idle be- 
cause others do his work, not out of love, 
but under the compulsion of a claim he 
has upon their labor ; and wherever, as in 
all European societies, there are those 
who appropriate the toil of millions of 
their fellow men, there is slavery on a 
frightful scale. 

Money means nothing else than slav- 
ery. Its aim and its results are the same; 
the exempting of some from what a deep 
thinker of the people has justly called 
the primeval law, from what J call the 
natural law of life—the law of personal 
labor in payment for the satisfaction of 
personal needs. And the consequences 
of this slavery are: For the master, the 
engendering and fostering of artificial 
needs which are bevond satisfaction, im- 
potent vanity and degeneracy; for the 
slave, his debasement from his station as 
man to that of an animal. Money, I re- 
peat, is but a new and terrible form of 
slavery. Like the personal servitude of 
former days, it debases master and thrall, 
but it is much worse, for it does away 
with all mitigating human intercourse. 


Yasnata Pouiana. Russia, 





Men’s Clubs and the Churches 


{The author of the following article has earned the right to form the opinions and to proffer the 


suggestions that appear set forth below. 


During a half dozen years past he has had official connec- 
tion with four so-called Workingmen’s Clubs, serving during that 


time as physical director of 


an athletic club in connection with a Settlement, as organizer of a club connected with an East Side 
mission, as chaplain of another in a church wherein he was assistant minister, and as an ordained 
clergyman at present in the service of a very wealthy church within whose Parish House there is a 


club of several hundred members.—EDITor. ] 


URING the past dozen years a 
Men’s Club has become an ad- 
junct of the work of almost every 

city parish. This phenomenon is in part 
the product of a philosophy and in part 
the outcome of a movement. The phi- 
losophy is founded in the belief that there 
is antagonism between the workingman 
and the Church; the movement is a part 
of that larger movement under which the 
club idea has become the dominating one 
in modern civic society. 

It is not my purpose to discuss that 
“ philosophy.” Enough has been writ- 


ten recently upon “ The Church and the 
Masses,” “The Hostility of Laboring 


Men to the Church,” etc. The tone in 
general of the writers of such matter is 
one of fear and apprehension. I believe 
that fear is groundless and that apprehen- 
sion is needless; however, let the fact be 
assumed and everything connected with it 
granted ; it can then at least be set aside. 
For my purpose is rather to discuss the 
“movement.” It may be said that this 
movement, resulting as it does in the in- 
stitution of so many such clubs, is, in 
church affairs, the most popular one of 
the day. A discussion of it then is 
aptopos. Such a discussion may, I think, 
most fittingly be set forth under four 
‘nain heads: First, the conditions of mod- 
ern city life which have seemed to make 
these clubs necessities; second, the va- 
rious forms of organization back of 
them; third, the specific purposes for 
which the clubs subsist; and, fourth, the 
extent to which they succeed or fail in 
the accomplishment of these purposes. 
In point of method, the discussion must 
be confined strictly, note, to the relation 
of these clubs to the Church alone. I 
have no concern with the movement out- 
side the Church or apart from its bearing 
onreligion. Following the scheme set forth 
just now some other institutions must 
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be cited, but merely in passing and in 
order to prepare the field for the discus- 
sion of this one phase of the subject ; they 
may not enter as factors themselves in 
that discussion. Others may consider the 
movement in other relations. It may or 
may not be valuable there ; I do not know. 
As a clergyman, I am concerned only 
with workingmen’s clubs and_ the 
churches. 

To begin at the beginning. The New 
York City directory gives the names of 
nineteen hundred clubs—social, political, 
professional, literary, athletic and what 
not. Even this number includes only 
such as have a local habitation and a 
name—neither does it count the lodges, 
regiments, and semi-religious organiza- 
tions such as the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. That this same “Club Idea,” 
as applied to church work, is one that is 
spreading and the movement one that is 
growing is evidenced by the fact that 
scarcely a week passes during which 
some person does not call at the club con- 
nected with the Church I chance to serve 
(to cite my ownexperiencealone) tomake 
inquiries about this club, intending to 
make of it a pattern elsewhere. Some- 
times these callers are clergymen, some- 
times they are members of committees. 
vestries, sessions, etc. ; now and then they 
have been women and once or twice a 
bishop. 

One thing that strikes me is the way 
the work appeals to all alike as good; 
they go home enthusiastic and report that 
this—this is the very thing they need to 
make their own church work “ go.” Bu‘ 
another thing, alas! that strikes me is th« 
almost total lack of apprehension by thes« 
people of the real nature of the work anc 
of the difficulties that confront those who 
attempt to do it. 

The movement, I say, is a general, al- 
most a universal one. It is by some con- 
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sidered as a fad, to be sure, but in reality 
it has its basis on more firm foundations. 
In the case of the great majority of these 
organizations—t. e., those whose mem- 
bers are drawn from the middle-class or 
from among the poor—at all events from 
among workingmen—their raison d’étre 
is found in the intolerable conditions of 
home-life of those whose dwelling places 
are the city’s tenements. 

For there are conditions which make 
out of such a home a place in which it 
is impossible for men to spend their lei- 
sure time. This leisure time falls largely 
in the evenings. Rooms are small, fam- 
ilies are large, neighbors are numerous, 
and withal the quarters are not such that 
men can spend their evenings there. Be- 
sides all this, the average workingman 
has no resources within himself which en- 
able him to contrive his own diversions. 
Thus it is that when the spirit of reac- 
tion is upon him after his day’s labor he 
demands two things: The companion- 
ship of his fellows and amusements which 
are provided for him from without. 
Neither of these he can have in his home, 


but both he can get in a saloon ; therefore 
to the saloon he resorts. 

Add to this still one other considera- 
tion. In each generation the average age 
of marriage is being pushed further on- 
ward and the percentage of both unmar- 


ried men and women increases. Within 
the past fifty years the average age of 
marriage in New York State has been 
pushed upward for men from about 22 
to 27, and for women from 19 to about 
24. Speaking generally, two causes are 
at work to bring about this result: First, 
the increasing exigencies of life; and, 
secondly, the increasing personal inde- 
pendence of women. This means that, in 
the case of young men, there is, from 
generation to generation, an increasing 
number of years, the evenings of whose 
days must be passed somewhere outside 
the confines of their homes. 

Now, it was to relieve such conditions 
as these, rather to relieve men from such 
conditions, that various reformers a 
dozen years ago took up the problem of 
providing for workingmen places in 
Which they could spend their evenings 
apart from the sordidness of dirt and free 
trom temptations to vice. Their idea was 
to provide such a place as would be in no 
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sense a lodging-house, but rather a lodg- 
ing-home. In bringing to such men such 
initiative from without they did nothing 
novel. They merely did in a novel de- 
partment of life what had always been 
done in other familiar departments. For 
example, the political club which has al- 
ways been so prevalent among the lower 
and middle classes has always been either 
the offspring of the political agent or, at 
best, the mere privilege of a public house. 

They realized, also, that the best meth- 
od to inaugurate this as any reform was . 
to lay hold of the things in men that are 
spontaneous and develop these along 
proper lines rather than to restrain them. 
To develop people through their felt 
wants, to utilize spontaneous energy, to 
seize upon natural instincts, to work 
through the “ gang” consciousness, to 
turn present energy in the direction of fu- 
ture accomplishment—these were some 
of the features of the method. The prob- 
lem to be solved was how to win men 
over to the preference of excitements 
which were innocent and profitable from 
those which were culpable and ruinous. 
Hitherto the saloon had supplied the for- 
mer ; now the Workingmen’s Club should 
supply the latter. Such clubs should sup- 
plant in favor and in patronage the sa- 
loons in the case of all except those who 
have no pleasure save in unlimited drink- 
ing, gambling and the gratification ot 
mere animal lusts and appetites. 

Those whom I have spoken of as re- 
formers may be grouped into four 
classes. That is to say, there are four 
agencies which stand back of these clubs 
as organized during the past half dozen 
years. Accordingly there are four kinds 
of clubs. First, are those which are sup- 
ported and endowed entirely by some one 
individual, as in the case of the Civic 
Club at 128 East Thirty-fourth Street, 
which owes its origin to the generosity of 
Captain Goddard; or the Workingmen’s 
Club of Yonkers, the house for which was 
built and endowed by Mr. William F. 
Cochran. Secondly, there are clubs which 
are subordinate branches of some institu- 
tional work, such as that done at Cooper 
Union or by the Educational Alliance. 
Thirdly, there are clubs which form part 
of the work of Settlements. Among these 
the more important are at the University 
Settlement, 184 Eldridge Street; the 
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Union Settlement, 235 East 104th Street, 
and the East Side House, 75 East River. 
Lastly, there are clubs in connection with 
churches—churches both Catholic and 
Protestant. Of the former the most 
flourishing is that connected with the 
church of the Paulist Fathers in West 
Fifty-ninth Street, while of the latter the 
best known, in order of climax, are those 
of the Pro-Cathedral, 130 Stanton Street ; 
St. George’s Church, 213 East Sixteenth 
Street, and St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
209 East Forty-second Street. 

Now the first three of these kinds of 
clubs wearenot concerned withhere. From 
this point on we shall consider only the 
fourth—1. e., clubs in connection with 
churches. When the Church takes up 
this enterprise its object is, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, one alone of 
two things; either to minister to persons 
in its own membership or to minister to 
those outside. For example, a church has 
among its members a number of men who 
because of limited resources and meager 
accomplishments are subject to tempta- 
tion, in danger of enticement and in need 
of some safe place of recreation. So that 
church opens a room in its Church 
House, which “ house” is nowadays al- 
most invariably a part of its parish ma- 
chinery, and expects that club room to 
serve as a sort of safe retreat. Either 
this or it reverses that order, and instead 
of furnishing to men already members 
these accommodations, furnishes the ac- 
commodations to men not members of the 
church at all. 

If a church does this its aim, in turn, 
is again one of two things: either, in or- 
der, by furnishing such advantages, to en- 
list the interest of those men in that 
church to the intent that the church 
will finally draw them into some more 
close affiliation; or else, ignoring even 
this, to do for those men outside the 
church something which in itself is in- 
trinsically advantageous. 

The quarters furnished for any one of 
these clubs, organized for any of these 
three purposes, are much the same. The 
buildings, rooms, appointments, etc., are 
in the regulation fashion and the activi- 
ties are about the same as those of well 
conducted men’s clubs anywhere. Mem- 
bership may range from one to two or 
“hree or even half a dozen hundred men. 
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There is always a gymnasium ; there is a 
library filled with books and magazines ; 
entertainments are held, perhaps, month- 
ly throughout the winter, while beside: 
all this there may be lectures, smokers, 
concerts, exhibitions, tournaments, etc. 
An annual report of the doings of such a 
club will contain such familiar expres- 
sions as these: “ The pool tournament 
was the cause of much friendly rivalry.” 
“ The annual excursion was the event of 
the summer, nearly 3,000 persons being 
carried on three barges chartered by the 
club, while the profits from the sale of 
tickets after all expenses had been paid 
were $700.” “ Ladies’ Evenings continue 
to be popular.” “Entertainments are 
conducted frequently, and the dancing 
class is well attended.” 

But to go back to the three theories. 
Regarding the first of them—v. e., that a 
church should provide a “ place of safe 
retreat,” I have nothing tosay. That the- 
ory is perfect, and that plan is ideal. If 
in any case it does not succeed it must 
be because in that community such a 
club is not needed. Regarding the sec- 
ond—. e., that a club shall serve as a 
“feeder for the church,” that it shall 
“vet men interested in the church,” etc., 
I merely have to declare that it fails; it 
fails utterly and it fails always. Regard- 
ing the third—i. e., that the church, 
through the instrumentality of such 
clubs, shall do work which is entirely 
apart from its special province, but 
which still has “intrinsic value of its 
own,” I have to suggest some difficulties 
which may or may not appear insur- 
mountable. 

It is noteworthy that the first of these 
three is the method of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. In the church of the Paul- 
ist Fathers in West Fifty-ninth Street, 
for example, there is a Men’s Club of 700 
members. The one condition of member- 
ship in this club is that the members 
shall first be communicants of the Catho- 
lic Church. One of the clergy of that 
church serves perpetually as chaplain of 
the club, and every meeting of the club is 
opened with him present in his official ca- 
pacity to read a prayer and pronounce a 
benediction. 

The theory upon which the second 
type of club is founded is that men will 
find their physical comfort ministered to, 
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and that this will induce them to enter the 
church for their more vital welfare. 
Well, in theory this is pleasing, and at 
first sight plausible, but in point of fact 
it simply does not work. Men will fol- 
low just so far along that line and then 
will stop. They will take just what you 
have to give; but when, in turn, you ask 
that they shall give themselves, they re- 
fuse, courteously, to be sure, but none 
the less emphatically. 

For example, in one club in which there 
were 130 members, throughout a whole 
vear, the entrance to the building being 
next door to the entrance of the church, 
just one lone man crossed the threshold 


from the former to the latter during all‘ 


the year. This cannot be answered by the 
criticism that the preaching in that 
church was poor, or that the clergy were 
remiss in any duty; such was not the 
case. In another similar men’s club dur- 
ing two years not one man joined the 
church. This not because that club was 
not “ successful ” from every other point 
of view; in fact, it was phenomenally so, 
the membership increasing during that 


same period from seven men to one hun- 


dred and seven. In the largest men’s 
club in New York attached to any church 
—an Episcopal Church—a club with six 
hundred members and a waiting list of 
two hundred more, only one man has 
been confirmed in three years. 

Finally, regarding the third and last 
type of club—viz., that where the work 
is attempted for its own sake. The ob- 
ject here is not to proselyte, but merely 
to do work which in itself and apart from 
the church is good. All the work done 
in this kind of club—the features have 
been noted above—looks amazingly at- 
tractive from without. To those who 
visit such a club the sole impression is 
that all such work is good, and just be- 
cause it is so good it is appropriately done 
when done by the church. It was con- 
cerning this method that one woman 
thought that she had said it all when she 
remarked on visiting one club one night, 
“Why, it’s capital! It’s a regular Young 
\Men’s Christian Association with the re- 
ligion left out.” But even here there are 
some difficulties. Of these the main 
ones, I should say, are two. 

The first is not the one that might be 
commonly expected—viz., to organize the 
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club and to get members. That is easy 
enough. There is a certain fascination 
about the club idea both to those who 
start one and to those who join at first 
which insures it members at the start. 
The real difficulties come subsequently. 
The first is to keep out factional fights. 
Every such organization is a microcosm 
of our whole social order. Within each 
club the men are seized with the selfish- 
ness of possession and the passion of ex- 
clusion. To win for themselves mem- 
bership in something and then to keep 
somebody out—this appears to be the 
chief end of man. Soon a faction devel- 
ops, and then comes the rule of one lead- 
er. His rise is the signal for the rise of 
an opponent ; then promptly comes a test 
of strength and a division. Few clubs 
have ever run throughout their second 
year without disrupting squarely in the 
middle because of this factional spirit, 
much to the surprise of promoters of such 
enterprises, but never to the surprise of 
those who know the traits of such so- 
ciety and know the loyalty with which 
cliques of such men delight to follow each 
their own leader. 

The second great difficulty is to get the 
men to take up at all with the thing that 
they most need; either to engender any- 
thing like initiative upon the part of the 
members themselves or to get them to en- 
thuse over the things initiated for them. 
In other words, the problem is first to ex- 
cite enthusiasm, and, secondly, to keep it 
in bounds. All of this at length narrows 
itself down to a situation where the or- 
ganizer of a club, coming as he does into 
a sphere of life which he does not under- 
stand, attempts to force his own ideals 
both of work and play upon his new 
found friends—only to find his plans all 
fail. He feels sure that he knows the 
things that would be best to do, but finds 
that he is helpless to create enthusiasm 
among his neighbors for things which he 
himself would most delight to do. He 
tries debates, discussions, musicales and 
lectures only to find that his children of 
a larger growth do not care a fig for such 
things. But what do they want them- 
selves? They do not know, or if they do, 
they will not say. Or if they do, the 
things are of such a nature that he can- 
not tolerate them under the same roof 
with a church. In short, they will not do 
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the things he wishes done because they 
see no pleasure in them, and vice versa, 
the things they wish to do he thinks are 
useless or else cannot tolerate. The re- 
sult is a kind of estrangement, which in 
the end begets apathy. Fortunate, in- 
deed, is he if in the end he does not come 
to despair in his attempt to get the men 
even to express themselves frankly in re- 
gard to what the things are that they will 
allow him to do for them. This is 
not too dark a picture; it is an accurate 
portrayal of a situation. It is not my 
own experience alone; it is the experience 
of every such club’s superintendent. 

And, apart from my own experience, 
there are several facts drawn from a wid- 
er field which are at least significant. It 
is significant, for example, that those who 
know the situation most thoroughly are 
least of all sure of their own ground in 
the matter. The men who have been 
most active in originating these clubs and 
most devoted in their service to them are 
the ones who to-day question the validity 
of the whole process with the most 
searching earnestness. They are not pre- 
pared to say that they have failed, but are 
as little prepared to say that they have 
succeeded. 

Another significant fact is the number 
of cases in which the work is being given 
up. If this attempt were an unqualified 
success, would we be likely to find the 
ministers of several churches offering for 
the use of the School Board buildings 
which a dozen years ago were planned 
for this very work, but in which there is 
to-day much space left vacant? Would 
we find the rectors of Calvary Church and 
of All Souls’ Church closing up their 
Parish Houses on the East Side, or 
would we hear the vestry of one other 
church exclaiming, in the language of one 
of their members, that “Our Parish 
House has become a white elephant on 
our hands?” 

It must begin to be apparent then that, 
while many features of this work are 
good, there are certain points at which its 
success seems to be at least doubtful ; cer- 
tain things pertaining to the movement 
as a whole regarding which grave ques- 
tions may be asked. It must begin to ap- 
pear wise also that some of these things 
should be pointed out in order that the 
questions thus arising may be taken un- 


der consideration—especially by those 
who contemplate building new houses 
and starting in upon such enterprises in 
the new. It is entirely possible that the 
time has come when those who have the 
largest interests of the Church at heart 
would do well to think twice befor 
building more men’s club houses if they 
would not have those houses stand some 
dayas monuments to their enthusiasm, but 
as witnesses as well to their mistakes. It 
is certain there are questions that should 
be carefully considered both by clergy 
men before they commit their reputation 
to what may be a doubtful policy and by 
the laity before they commit their mone) 
in the same way. Of such questions there 
are several. To be accurate, I have in 
mind six. 

Two of these questions are the ones 
most often raised, but these same two 
seem to me to be but minor ones. Let 
me cite these first, and try to rule them 
out by answering them. First, says some 
one: Are you free from fear of pauperiz- 
ing people whom you serve in this way? 
I believe you are. You no more pauper- 
ize five hundred workingmen by building 
for them a place of pleasurable resort 
than you pauperize the same number of 
college students by building a library or 
endowing a professorship. A sound prin- 
ciple here is: You never pauperize men 
by giving them anything that is not ne- 
gotiable. 

Again, says some one: Is it not pos- 
sible that in fitting up luxurious rooms 
for men to use as club rooms you en- 
gender in those men a taste for luxury 
which can never quite be satisfied and 
which in time produces in them a deep 
spirit of dissatisfaction? This reasoning 
also I believe is faulty. The very best 
thing that can happen to people who live 
habitually in filth and sordidness is to 
have created in them, in some way, dis- 
satisfaction with their lot. The trouble 
is that so long as they are satisfied they 
will stay there, but if they are dissatisfied 
enough they will make sufficient effort to 
lift themselves out of it. The well known 
opinion of Ricardo still holds good: 

“The friends of humanity cannot but wish 
that in all countries the laboring classes should 
have engendered in them in some way a tas‘e 
for comfort and enjoyment that they might he 
stimulated thus in their exertions to procure 
them for themselves.” 
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Then there are two other questions. 
These I cannot find it possible to set 
aside. They are open questions. I do 
not know whether they should be an- 
swered by yes or no. The first is, Can you 
organize and run successfully any club 
where you bring the initiative from with- 
out and are doing something for a com- 
munity instead of having that community 
do something spontaneously for itself? 
This is an open question, not in this con- 
nection alone, but in politics as well and 
elsewhere. It is doubtful, for example, 
whether the spellbinder who makes his 
tour of a ward, coming from the outside 
to do it, ever really creates votes. 

Secondly, can .you conduct successful- 
ly and make permanent any organiza- 
tion which persistently rules out both 
politics and religion—those two things 
which have been the main springs of the 
most successful voluntary organizations 
among men always. Every one knows 


that the proud boast of persons who or- 
ganize such clubs as those I have de- 
scribed is that they shall not force reli- 
gion upon the members, and that they 
shall not allow the partisan possibilities of 


political discussion. Now, is it or is it not 
possible to do this and maintain a club 
alive in any permanent form? 

Lastly, there are two questions which 
seem to me to be not open ones but 
closed. The first of these is the question 
which formed the theme of the criticism 
of the Settlement Movement on the lower 
East Side made by Dr. David Blaustein, 
superintendent of the Educational Al- 
liance, before the School of Philanthropic 
Work recently, to the effect that such 
clubs tend to destroy the unity of family 
life. The burden of his criticism is that 
too much attention is given to the indi- 
vidual and too little to the family; that 
the men are given too much attention 
while the women are being neglected, and 
in this way husbands and wives, parents 
and children are separated in tastes and 
sympathies and family life, which should 
be fostered, is broken up. He may have 
gone further than was justifiable in his 
form of statement, especially in regard 
io the especial work he criticises, yet 
ipon the whole, and in theory at least, he 
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is right. It is bad and not good upon the 
whole to compromise with conditions 
which prevail within the homes of the 
city’s poor by furnishing refuges for the 
men and leaving the women lonely in 
their households. It would be better to 
give the same attention to the remaking 
of people’s homes at home. 

Second of these two and last of all there 
is this point. It is coming to be seriously 
questioned by those who have given the 
matter most serious attention whether it 
is not true that about the only possible 
way ever to relieve the horrid conditions 
of New York City “ slum ” life is to an- 
nihilate the tenement house. The “ dou- 
ble decker ” form of dwelling-place is pe- 
culiar to New York, and has not its par- 
allel anywhere else in the civilized world. 
On the East Side and West Side of this 
city there are more people to the square 
mile than can be found anywhere else on 
the face of the earth. Why they are here 
and not scattered over a country which 
has an average of only twenty persons to 
the square mile is the constant riddle of 
philanthropists. Certain it is that, at 
present, the free air and boundless space 
of our farms and fields invite in vain the 
denizens of dingy cities. It would really 
seem as tho the very greatest kindness 
would be to force people to abandon that 
first type of life for the second. It is a 
fact then—a hard fact, to be sure, yet 
nevertheless a fact—that in everything 
you do to make this tenement life endur- 
able you are to that extent interfering 
with a natural law of nature—namely, 
that “survival of the fittest ” which would 
eventually drive men in self-defense to 
seek some other form of habitat. 

In conclusion, it may be in place to 
state once more what was stated at the 
outset regarding the purpose of the study | 
leading to the composition of this article. 
The statements are not meant to be dog- 
matic. I have tried merely to analyze a 
situation and to frame some problems for 
discussion. If the method of that an- 
alysis should happen to seem sound, and 
the problems set forth prove to be of in- 
terest enough to call forth such discus- 
sion as will aid in their work either men’s 
clubs or the Church I shall be repaid. 
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Period 


of Restoration 


in Greece 


By Professor Rufus B. Richardson, Ph.D. 


DrrEcTOR OF THE AMBRICAN CLASSICAL SCHOOL AT ATHENS 


HE present time is likely to pass into 
history as a period of restoration 
of ancient monuments in Greece. 

For some five years, behind an unsightly 
staging that has covered the whole of the 
west end of the Parthenon repairs have 
been slowly proceeding. New architrave 
lble¢ks have been inserted in the place of 
cold ones that were crumbling, and new 
capitals have been put under these new 
blocks. These new parts have been toned 
down into a yellowish hue that the con- 
trast between the new and the old might 
not be too striking. This week the five- 
year-old staging comes down, and the 
public will be able to judge the result. 
The work has been limited to strength- 
ening what still remained standing, but 
which threatened to fall; no attempt has 
been made to build up again the material 
which lies upon the ground, partly no 
doubt in deference to a prevalent feeling 
that it would be better to leave the ven- 
erable ruin in the shape in which it has 
become dear to so many generations. 
Had not something been done, not many 
more generations would have had any- 
thing to admire. The weaknesses of the 
structure, starting from the great explo- 
sion of 1687, and made worse by-éxpos- 
ure to all kinds of weather, had reduced 
it to a condition much worse than most 
people supposed. It may also be added 
that many poor blocks of marble had 
been originally employed where they did 
not meet the eye, and these have been the 
first to invite the danger to the whole. 
What has been done to the Parthenon 
will simply insure the preservation of the 
ruin as it is for a century or two longer 
than would have been possible without 
this repair. Competent judges declare 
the work well and judiciously done. But 
just now a different sort of work is com- 
mencing on the Erechtheum. All the 
blocks, whether of the walls or of the col- 
umns, are being set up again in their 
original positions; and the quantity of 
these is so great that the work cannot fail 
to make a striking difference in the ap- 


pearance of the building. Old lovers of 
Athens revisiting the Acropolis will find 
a different building in the place of the 
Erechtheum that they knew. Protests in 
this case are taking more definite shape 
and are being more strenuously urged. 
But why, after all, should there be any 
objection made to putting in position 
blocks of a fallen building when their 
proper position can be verified? A great 
part of the wall of the east cella of the 
Erechtheum once lay on the ground, and 














lion of Chaeroneia, Acropolis of Chaeroneia in the 
Background 


now that it has been set up for a century 
o so nobody thinks of repairing the mis- 
take by pulling the wall down again. All 
the sentimental pleas against restoration 
of the sort now undertaken on the Erech- 
theum are made absurd when one takes 
into account the case of the Nike temple, 
which was blotted out of existence by the 
Turks, who left not one stone of it upon 
another. And yet after nearly two cen- 
turies of eclipse its stones were pulled 
out of the old bastion into which they had 
been built, and with the addition of here 
and there a piece of ~ column and a capi- 
tal it was rebuilt; and is universally felt 
tobe one of the most beautiful monuments 
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of the Acropolis. The logic of those who 
oppose the restoration of the Erechtheum 
would lead to pulling down again this 
precious treasure and leaving its mem- 
bers in a shapeless pile. 

This activity in restoration is going on 
also outside of Athens. For years the 
project of setting up the broken stone 
lion that once stood over the mound 
which covered the Thebans who fell at 
Chaeroneia in the last struggle of Greece 
against Macedonia has occasionally come 
up for discussion. A foreigner once pro- 


posed to undertake this task, but the 
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one wanted to see it. When I passed 
through Chaeroneia a month ago the 
high base on which it was proposed to 
erect the lion was about half done. It is 
now approaching completion. A compe- 
tent sculptor is to take in hand the join- 
ing of the lion; and those who visit 
Chaeroneia a year from now may expect 
to see one of the most impressive monu- 
ments of ancient Greece entire, commem- 
orating the heroism shown in the “ lost 
cause ” of Greece. 

Mr. Kabbadias, the Ephor General of 
Antiquities of Greece, has spent a great 











Nike Temple, on the Acropolis at Athens 


Greeks desired to do it themselves. Just 
before the outbreak of the war with Tur- 
key the project had got so far as the ap- 
pointing of a committee to go to the 
spot and make a report on several ques- 
tions of method. The war, however, put 
a stop to the enterprise at that time; but 
in the present year the work has been 
vigorously attacked. The pieces of the 
colossal lion have been mustered, and few 
found lacking. The great head, which 
had lain bottom side upward for about a 
century, has been turned right side up, 
and can now be seen in such a way as to 
be appreciated. Formerly one must vir- 
tually stand on one’s head to view it as 


part of the last two or three months in 
restoring the temple of Bassae, which the 
few travelers who undergo the toil re- 
quired to reach it recognize to be one of 
the most attractive of all the ruins of 
Greece. By inserting a few stones which 
do not belong to it, it has been possible 
to build up a great deal of the material 
which lay scattered on the ground. 
There can be little doubt that in this case 
also there will be an immense gain. 

And now it is said that the temple of 
Nemea is to be the next object to fall in 
line. Of this once gigantic temple only 
three columns remain standing; but 
around them lie the drums of most of the 











Temple of Bassae 


other columns just as earthquakes laid 
It will be a simple task to set up 


them. 
these as well as a good deal of the entab- 
lature ; a simple task, but not a very easy 
one. It will require strong derricks and 


considerable time. After the restoration 
will come a reward in addition to the 
resurrection of the temple. Excavations 
will be made around it, which will doubt- 
less be very productive. The only thing 











Temple of Nemea, Where Hercules Killed the Nemean Lion, in Peloponnesus 
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that has prevented excavations up to the 
present time has been the great blocks 
covering the ground. One of the former 
directors of the British School at Athens 
wished to excavate here, but gave it up 
on account of the insurmountable diffi- 
culties afforded by these remains. But 
the great gain after all will be the rebuilt 
temple itself. As one crosses the hill to 
the west of the Nemea railroad station 
and looks down into the enchanting val- 
ley of Nemea he will see the temple for 
which this valley might seem intended 
for a setting. Separated from each other 
in a straight line by an interval of only 
ten miles will lie the temple of Apollo 
at Corinth, with the oldest form of Doric 
columns, thick set and heavy, and the 
temple of Zeus at Nemea with tle slen- 
derest form of the sdme style. The con- 
trast will be interesting. 

Another restoration of importance has 
taken plaee-in -the Athenian Museum. 
About a year ago there was brought there 
from the sea near Antikythera, an island 
lying about midway between Cape Malea 
and Crete, many statues of marble and 
bronze. One of these statues, a bronze 
Hermes, was in several pieces, and much 
was lacking about the loins, and yet it did 
not fail to make a deep impression. But 
it was an obvious duty to put it together. 
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Ary Scheffer. 


AM much pleased to hear that it is you 
who are going to write a notice 
about Mr. Jefferson. The subject is 

one of the finest that can be treated, for 
the history of the human race tells us of 
no one who has ever had a broader mind, 
a loftier soul, a stronger republicanism, 
of no one, in fine, who has ever been as- 
sociated with a greater and more fruitful 
drama of social civilization. 

I have recently sent to Carrel two big 

parcels of United States newspapers. 

- You will find in them some remarks on 
Adams and Jefferson and, in particular, 
dates referring to the early years of the 
filustrious Virginian. - 

These papers contain details concern- 
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After much discussion as to the proper 
person to undertake the task, a French- 
man named Andrée was intrusted with it 
and carried it through most successfully. 
By collecting carefully all the minute 
fragments he was able to effect the com- 
plete restoration with very little addi- 
tion, and the additions are so skillfully 
made that there is no disturbance in the 
general effect. It is a restoration totally 
different from that practised in so whole- 
sale a manner in the Italian museums and 
on the A*gina marbles, where noses and 
even whole heads have been: supplied. 


The French artist has brought forth from 


his atelier a life size bronze practically 
perfect. The eyes, which needed little 
of his art, are so lifelike—they have a 
dark pupil set in white—that you seem 
almost to be in the presence of a living 
being. Impressive as the statue was 
when it was first brought to Athens, it 
has gained immensely by this restoration. 
Altho it is probably not earlier than the 
third century B.C., it is still a good ex- 
ample of Greek art, and will be regarded 
as the choicest piece of sculpture in the 
museum that contains so many treasures. 
Its restoration is almost as great an event 
as its wonderful discovery in the depths 
of the sea. 


ATHENS, GREECE, 


Jefferson 


By the Marquis Lafayette 


[After his return from his triumphal tour in 1824 in the United States, Lafayette wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to his friend, Arnold Scheffer, the French publicist, and brother of the well-known painter, 


It is here published for the first time.—EDIToR. ] 


ing Jefferson’s last moments. There are 
some in the Richmond paper of the 14th 
of July on whose authenticity you can 
rely. They were published by a friend 
who left Monticello the day before Jef- 
ferson’s death and who received commu- 
nication of them from Jefferson’s grand- 
son immediately after the event. I send 
you the original of this friend’s letter. 
The idea of associating slavery with 
the name of this great man is so painful 
that, in your place, I should limit myself 
to saying that among the blacks emanci- 
pated was his faithful servant Barwell, 
or else to mentioning this servant among 
the small number admitted into his sick 
room. Probably, however, you will 
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have no room for all the particulars one 
would like to give. 

I hope there will be enough space for 
printing the translation of the last let- 
ter he wrote in his life. It contains sen- 
timents worthy of being published, and 
which in this form would have more 
weight than in any other. 

Jefferson’s scrupulousness in giving to 
Franklin and Adams the credit for the 
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modifications introduced by them into 
the Declaration of Independence cannot 
be too highly praised. 

I am sending you a book in which you 
will find a very good notice of Jefferson. 
Within the next couple of days I will dic- 
tate some further remarks.* 

LAFAYETTE. 
LaGRanGE, September 17, 1826, 


* Unfortunately, no trace has been found of the 
letter here referred to. 


Morgan as a Financier 


By Edward Sherwood Meade 


{This article, by the Professor of Commerce and Industry in the Wharton School of Finance and 
Economy of the University of Pennsylvania, concludes the essay on Mr. Morgan’s work that was begun 


in our last issue.—EDITOR. ] 


ROM 1898 to 1902 Mr. Morgan has 
brought forward a number of im- 
portant financial projects, all of 

which have been successfully launched. 
The success of the majority may be con- 
fidently predicted. The outcome of others 
is still in’ doubt. The majority of these 
propositions, supplementing the work of 
reorganization, have looked toward the 
restriction of competition among railway 
companies. His most important achieve- 
ment in the railway world has been the 
restriction of competition in the anthra- 
cite field. 

Acting for the Reading, in 1901 Mr. 
Morgan bought the control of its com- 
petitor, the Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey. The two roads are now operated 
by the same man. In 1900, acting for 
the Erie, Mr. Morgan had purchased the 
stock of the Pennsylvania Coal Company, 
which threatened to become a dangerous 
competitor by the construction of a new 
line to the Hudson. Mr. Morgan was 
already potent in the affairs of the Le- 
high Valley. When the co-operation of 
the other important coal carriers had 
been secured through the Temple Iron 
Company, in whose board of directors 
are included the presidents of all the an- 
thracite roads, investments in anthracite 
properties were at last placed upon the 
high road to recovery. Before Mr. Mor- 
gan addressed himself to the problem 
this industry was perpetually menaced 
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by outbreaks of unreasoning competition 
which made heavy inroads into the earn- 
ings of these companies. As a result of 
the practical consolidation of these com- 
panies, which has now been accom- 
plished, the way has been opened for the 
elimination of the middleman in the dis- 
tribution of anthracite. It has been to 
his exactions quite as much as to the 
much denounced monopoly of the rail- 
roads, that the high price of coal has 
been due. By the elimination of the mid- 
dleman, providing labor difficulties do 
not seriously increase the cost of produc- 
tion, the coal companies will be able to 
make an actual reduction in the price 
of anthracite to consumers, while at the 
same time adding to their own profits. 

Second in importance to these achieve- 
ments in the East has been the consolida- 
tion of Western railroads. In company 
with Mr. Hill, of the Great Northern, 
Mr. Morgan, acting for the Northern 
Pacific, in April, 1901, bought the stock 
of the Burlington Railroad Company, 
paying for this stock with bonds secured 
not only by the stock purchased but by 
the joint guarantee of the two purchas- 
ers. This arrangement prevented the 
possibility of the outbreak of destructive 
competition with the Burlington. It also 
secured a profitable interchange of traffic 
between the Mississippi Valley and the 
far West, and it increased the facilities 
for exporting to the Orient. 
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Out of this purchase has developed the 
idea of the Securities Company, in the 
Northern Securities Company of New 
Jersey, organized in November, 1901, 
which owns a controlling interest in the 
stock of the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern railroads. Mr. Morgan 
has stated that this company was de- 
signed to preserve the railway companies 
of the Northwest against the possible 
canger of an attack from outsiders. The 
securities holding company is the logical 
successor of the communities of interest 
by which railway owners in the past have 
sought to prevent competition. In the 
endeavor to maintain rates, since the law 
strictly forbids any form of pooling 
agreement, representatives of leading 
railway companies have been given places 
on the boards of other companies, with 
the intention of preventing, by this com- 
munity of interest, the competition which 
was so generally dreaded. An example 
of this community of interest is furnished 
by the informal agreement between the 
Chicago and Northwestern and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul companies, 
secured by the placing of certain men in 
both boards. 

This device is, however, at best only 
a temporary expedient. It is likely 
at any time to fail of its purpose 
because it has no standing in law 
and depends entirely upon the main- 
tenance of harmony between individuals. 
The Securities Company, however, estab- 
lishes a proprietary interest in the stocks 
of corporations. It removes their stocks 
from the market, and so from any dan- 
ger of passing into the control of inter- 
ests hostile to the properties which they 
represent. It thus renders competition 
among them impossible. As a device for 
insuring the stability of railway invest- 
ments it has never been surnassed. 

If the legality of the Northern Securi- 
ties Company is upheld by the Supreme 
Court, this may introduce an era of se- 
curities companies whose outcome may 
be the ownership of the stocks of all the 
railways in the United States by a single 
corporation. Whatever may be the ver- 
dict of public opinion upon this new de- 
parture in corporation finance, there can 
be little doubt that from the standpoint 
of its contribution to the stability of rail- 
way investments, and the development of 
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the railway industry along the lines of 
broad and liberal policy, it must be heart- 
ily indorsed. 

In the same connection the formation 
by Mr. Morgan of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company in 1902 should 
be mentioned. The purpose of this or- 
ganization is not merely to increase the 
profits of the shipping industry by pre- 
venting the duplication of facilities by 
competing lines, but also to co-operate 
with the railroads of the United States 
in stimulating a large export trade to 
every part of the world. During recent 
years a number of alliances have been 
made between railway and steamship 
companies in order to secure a regular 
and profitable interchange of freight. 
The so-called Shipping Trust has been 
placed in a position to make such alli- 
ances on a large scale and to give great 
advantages in extending their export 
business to railroads which form connec- 
tions with the lines of ocean steamers 
which it controls. At the same time the 
business of the ocean carriers will be 
more evenly distributed and can be 
handled at a more uniform rate. 

The most spectacular of Mr. Morgan’s 
financial achievements is the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

During 1898 and 1899 Mr. Morgan’s 
firm had been interested in the under- 
writing of certain consolidations of steel 
manufacturing companies, among them 
the National Tube and the Federal Steel 
Company. Besides these, six other large 
consolidations of steel producers had 
been formed during the same period. 
Each of these companies was endeavor- 
ing to secure an independent supply of 
raw materials by investing in coal lands, 
coke plants and iron mines, and building 
blast furnaces and plants for the produc- 
tion of crude steel. 

In the pursuance of this policy they 
very quickly came into conflict with each 
other, and, what was of more conse- 
quence, with the Carnegie Steel Con- 
pany. Mr. Carnegie had for many years 
found his best customers for the prod- 
ucts which his firm produced—which 
were mainly the half finished materia!s 
of other branches of the iron and steel 
industry—in the plants which had been 
consolidated into the steel trusts and 
which now proposed to produce their 
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own materials and to have no more deal- 
ings with the Carnegie Company. 
Threatened with the loss of its best cus- 
tomers, there was nothing for the Car- 
negie Company to do in order to keep its 
plants fully occupied but to manufacture 
the crude steel, which it could no longer 
sell in that form, into tubes, sheets and 
wire, which the customers of the steel 
trusts were eager to purchase. In short, 
Mr. Carnegie at the beginning of 1901 
proposed to invade the fields of his rivals 
by building plants to produce the goods 
which they produced and of which they 
were as yet practically in control. The 
effect of such competition would have 
been disastrous, not merelv to the steel 
trusts, whose underwriters were still in 
process of realizing their profits, but it 
would also have brought to a sudden halt 
the boom in the stock market which be- 
gan after the second election of President 
McKinley. A collapse of prosperity in 


the steel trade would have seriously in- 
terfered with the consummation of large 
financial schemes, besides inflicting direct 
losses upon the underwriter of steel se- 


curities, in which, as already remarked, 
Mr. Morgan’s firm was interested. 

Out of this dangerous situation was 
evolved the largest industrial corporation 
in the world. The specter of competition 
in the steel trade was effectually laid by 
the formation of the United States Steel 
Corporation, which mortgaged the steel 
industry of the Middle West, to buy out 
Mr. Carnegie in the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, and which issued a billion dollars 
of stock in exchange for the stocks of the 
separate companies. The formation of 
this company is justly considered to be 
the most colossal of Mr. Morgan’s finan- 
cial achievements. Probably no other 
man in the United States could have suc- 
ceeded in effecting a consolidation of 
such magnitude. It required all the 
prestige of a long record of conspicuous 
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success, combined with the most favor- 
able condition of the stock market, to car- 
ry through the transaction to a successful 
issue. 

The Steel Trust and the Shipping 
Trust differ from the remainder of Mr. 
Morgan’s financial achievements in that 
they represent ventures into an unknown 
field. In reorganizing and consolidating 
railway companies he was working with 
known factors and under known condi- 
tions. The success of his transactions in 
the railway world, barring an adverse de- 
cision by the Supreme Court, may be con- 
fidently predicted. As for the Steel Cor- 
poration and the International Mercantile 
Marine Company, however, much time is 
still needed before a final judgment or 
even a safe prediction can be rendered. 
The shipping combine was the logical 
outcome of the development of trans- 
portation facilities and has apparently a 
fair chance of success. The Steel Trust, 
however, was a way of escape from a 
difficult situation, an expedient to elimi- 
nate Mr. Carnegie from the situation, and 
it is yet to be seen whether its promoters 
have not overloaded it with too heavy a 
burden of fixed charges and preferred. 
dividends for the welfare of its common 
stock. 

In summing up the results of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s financial activity during the past 
seven years we find that on the whole 
his influence has always been thrown on 
the side of conserving and strengthening 
investments. His most lasting work and 
the achievement upon which, more than 
upon anv other, his financial reputation 
will probably depend, is his reorganization 
of railway companies. His recent combi- 
nations of railways promise to be success- 
ful. His ventures into the field of cor- 
poration promotion are as yet too recent 
to allow judgment to be formed concern 
ing their future value. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 





An Indispensable Change in Legislative Method 


By James Montgomery Rice 


[Colonel Rice is a distinguished member of the Northern Illinois bar. He has been District At- 
torney and Master in Chancery, and was a member of the Illinois Legislature that revised the State’s 


laws under the new Constitution. 


For many years he has been an elder in the Presbyterian Church, 


and it was at his instigation and under his leadership that the Presbyterian General Assembly adopted 
the reform known as the “ Peoria Plan,” which tended to make the Assembly more responsive to the 


will of the Presbyterian Church. 
with a view to its adoption by all 


T is well known that the present meth- 
od of conducting business in our 
Legislatures, State and National, is 

very defective and unsatisfactory to all 
concerned. We have drifted into it with- 
out perceiving its difficulties and com- 
plications. 

The difficulty arises largely from the 
improper method of appointing standing 
committees. The standing committees of 
a Legislature practically do all its work, 
and in the nature of things, they always 
must do it. Cushing, the great authority 
on the law and practice of legislative as- 
semblies, is emphatic on this point. He 
says, ‘“‘ Committees are commonly said to 
be the ‘ eyes and ears’ of the Assembly ; 
it is equally true that, for certain pur- 
poses, they are also its ‘ head and hands.’ 

“Committees form a most important 
and in modern times an indispensable 
part of the machinery of parliamentary 
procedure.” 

It is impossible for every member of 
the Legislature to investigate ail the 
facts, hear and consider all the argu- 
ments, pro and con, and to either pos- 
sess or acquire the special knowledge 
necessary to enable him to pass upon 
every matter coming before that body. 
This work of investigation can be accom- 
plished only by a subdivision of labor. 

The constitutions of several of the 
States forbid the passage of any meas- 
ure which has not been referred to and 
reported upon by a committee. 

An eminent authority has well said a 
standing committee is a little Legisla- 
ture, for it shapes and controls legisla- 
tion on the subjects referred to it. It 
is, therefore, manifest that the selection 
or election of standing committees is 
. fully as important as the election of the 
legislators themselves. 

It will be seen, therefore, that whoever 
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The essential theory of this plan is discussed in the following article 
political representative assemblies.—EDpIrTor. ] 


appoints the standing committees has the 
Legislature in his power, for he fur- 
nishes it with those “eyes and ears,” 
“hands and head,” without which it can- 
not see or hear, think or act. 

Under present rules a Legislature 
elects a Speaker, who not only acts at 
its presiding officer, but also appoints the 
standing committees, a practice which 
seems simple, but is, in fact, extremely 
complicated and involved. It places the 
selection of a committee man too far 
away from the people, and results in ex- 
cessive complication, and affords too 
many opportunities for bargains, trades 
and combinations. 

The first weeks of a session of a Leg-. 
islature are devoted largely to the forma- 
tion of combinations and the selection of 
members for the standing committees: 
who will stand by the personal combina- 
tion called the “ machine,” and support 
or Oppose measures at its dictation. The 
result is that a few men control the ma- 
jority of the party caucus, have their 
own way in everything, and soon learn 
to regard this power as a personal asset 
of their own, to be used for their own po- 
litical advancement and for the crushing 
out and destruction of all opponents. 
They may be good men, but no men can 
in their situation impartially and faith- 
fully serve the people, because they are 
compelled to serve first their combina- 
tion within the party, and then the party, 
before they can serve the people. The 
plausible excuse offered for this is that 
theirs is the best faction, that the suc- 
cess of their party is necessary for the 
good of the people, and these things must 
be doné to keep their party and faction 
in power. 

Lieutenant-Governor Northcott, of II- 
linois, in an address before the State Bar 
Association of that State, describing the 
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machine as composed of men linked to- 
gether in the political arena for mutual 
protection and benefit, goes on to say: 


“These combinations of men, controlled by 
one master mind, control other things in turn. 
Laws are made by the machine. I can name 
you one Senator who last. year controlled the 
legislative machinery of the entire State. The 
other Senators gathered about him with ideas 
of their own that were hushed to silence be- 
fore they found vent. 

“In the face of the machine rule not all the 
eloquence of a Daniel Webster could change 
one vote to-day. The days of legislation by 
the people and for the people have passed. 

“Another evil in the Legislature that must 
be remedied or see our institutions totter to 
their fall is the Speaker. Vested with powers 
that make him a greater and more potent des- 
pot than any that ever wore a crown, he wields 
his gavel as a mace, beneath which our consti- 
tutional rights may be ground to powder.” 


The Lieutenant-Governor was the pre- 
siding officer of the Illinois Senate, and 
the statements he makes apply to the 
Legislatures of most of our States and 
of the United States. 

Ex-United States Senator Thurston 
has recently said in THE INDEPENDENT: 


’ “ The House of Representatives, in my judg- 
ment, under existing rules, has ceased to be 
what the founders of the Republic intended. 
The representatives of the people no longer 
share equally in the powers and privileges of 
this legislative branch of the Government.” 


The people also are rapidly losing, 
and to a large extent have already lost, 
their confidence in their Legislatures. 
This is manifest beyond question in the 
extent to which they are embodying in 
their State constitutions matters that 
should be provided for only by statute. 
They do this that they may vote upon 
these questions themselves, instead of 
trusting their representatives. The dis- 
trust of the Legislature is also plainly 
manifest in the number of States that are 
declaring in favor of the “ Initiative and 
Referendum ” plan. 

The present practice deprives nearly 
every member of the Legislature of the 
use of his independent judgment and 
makes a cipher of him. Altho he may 
use his discretion in the caucus in vot- 
ing for Speaker, he can rarely know 
more about the candidate than that he 
represents one or the other of the fac- 
tions or would-be machines of his party. 


At best, the new member might know the 
candidate’s principles as to two or three 
important questions, but even then, hav- 
ing but one vote he could cast that with 
reference to the most important subject 
only, thus of necessity sacrificing all 
other questions. He could not vote for 
one Speaker to appoint a committee on 
the tariff question, and another to ap- 
point a committee on the Philippine or 
Porto Rican question, and a third to se- 
lect a committee to control the question 
of steamship subsidies. The member 
must gulp down af one swallow without 
a grimace the whole of one or another 
of two or three bills of fare that are pre- 
sented to him. This is the insuperable 
objection we have to cabinet government 
as compared with proper committee gov- 
ernment! 

As the committees control legislation 
and the Speaker dictates the committees, 
the present method gives this one man, 
as far as his branch of the Legislature 
is concerned, control of the entire law- 
making of the State. What would be 
thought of a constitution which provided 
that the people should be allowed to elect 
a Speaker on the State ticket, who, in 
turn, should select the proper number of 
legislators from each county? That 
would have many analogies to the pres- 
ent plan, and would have one great ad- 
vantage: that of giving the people a di- 
rect vote for the all-powerful head-man- 
ager. 

Under existing methods a member is 
indebted for his appointment on a com- 
mittee not to his constituents, but to the 
machine which compels him to serve it 
before serving his people. He has his 
choice between this and being so ignored 
ig he cannot serve his constituents at 
all. 

Present rules are responsible for the 
practice, which seems to be common, 
whereby the Speaker and the members of 
the Legislature allow themselves to be 
put under obligations to other’ parties, 
and seek to put other parties under obli- 
ligations to themselves, in a way that 
would cause any man to be rejected from 
a jury in the trial of a case in court, or 
would cause any average American 
judge to decline to sit in the trial of a 
cause. This evil is growing worse from 
year to year. Under the rules as they 
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now are, the practice cannot be per- 
manently improved. It is apparent that 
sooner or later the rulesmust be changed. 

Laws of great importance to the peo- 
ple are defeated or passed in the Legis- 
lature by the machine, as Lieutenant- 
Governor Northcott says, and one strives 
in vain to get adequate legal evidence of 
the secret causes that defeated or passed 
them. The consultations, if any, of a 
machine are not open to the public, as 
the sessions of the Legislature are re- 
quired by the constitution to be, which 
constitutional requirement is vain if the 
action of the Legislature is determined 
in a Star Chamber Court. 

These growing evils would be very 
much diminished if the members of the 
House of Representatives should select 
their own committees. It should by rule 
divide itself into sections containing as 
nearly as possible an equal number of 
representatives from adjacent territory, 
making as many sections as it is in- 
tended to have members on each Stand- 
ing Committee. The standing commit- 


tees to be divided as nearly as possible 
equally into first and second class com- 


mittees. 

The members from each of these sec- 
tions would then elect one of their own 
number for each of the standing com- 
mittees, placing each member as nearly 
as possible upon an equal number (with 
other members) of committees of each 
class, each standing committee so chosen 
to elect its own chairman. 

The rule, if thought desirable, might 
provide that the meetings of each stand- 
ing committee should always be open to 
the public, provided that in such ex- 
ceptional cases as in the opinion of the 
committee require secrecy the commit- 
iee might apply to the House for a spe- 
cial resolution permitting it to sit with 
closed doors. 

The advantages would be that the com- 
mittees could all be chosen the day after 
the Speaker was elected and the House 
would be ready for business, thus saving 
a month or two of time, which, as far as 
the welfare of the people is concerned, is 
now generally worse than wasted. 

The object to be attained in popular 
government is the placing of men of the 
best character and qualifications in posi- 
tions of responsibility, in such a way that 
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they will have or can readily obtain all 
the information necessary to the dis- 
charge of the special duties assigned to 
them, and then use their best judgment 
for the benefit of the people, unbiased by 
personal interest or by obligations to any 
one, except to the mass of their constitu- 
ents. 

Under the proposed plan each legisla- 
tor would have as many votes as there 
are standing committees, and the per- 
sons for whom he must vote would be 
from his own neighborhood. If he was 
not acquainted with their character and 
special qualifications, as there would only 
be ten or fifteen to select from, he would 
have time enough during the campaign 
and before the meeting of the Legisla- 
ture to learn their qualifications by as- 
sociation with them and their neighbors, 
who would be uninfluenced by any lobby, 
and whose private motives, if any, would 
be understood by the legislator. The 
member’s vote could then be cast in each 
case with reference to the particular 
questions involved. Men of special qual- 
ifications could in this way be assigned 
to duties for which they might be best 
fitted. 

Publicity is the best remedy for cor- 
ruption and venality in public matters. 
If all the private schemes that are used 
to promote selfish and improper ends, to 
the damage of the people, were made 
public so that the people could rely upon 
their information, corruption and venal- 
ity in politics would be reduced to a min- 
imum. The proposed plan would make 
it necessary that any schemes for pri- 
vate ends should be openly and publicly 
submitted to the entire committee, 
whereas under present methods it is 
only necessary to secure the indorsement 
of the one man who controls that part - 
of the machine, and who is liable to be 
influenced by arguments personal to him- 
self and entirely different from those 
submitted to the public. 

It is always important that the people 
should have confidence in their govern- 
ment and the proposed rule. would se- 
cure this in many ways. It would lay 
open to public inspection and under- 
standing the machinery by which laws 
were made. It would enable them to hold 
their representative responsible for the 
men he puts upon standing committees, 
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and they could reward or punish him as 
he might deserve when they cast their 
vote at the next election. He would, 
therefore, have a lively sense of this re- 
sponsibility. A law without a sanction 
or means of enforcing it is said to be no 
law, so also a responsibility that cannot 
be enforced is no responsibility. 

In this way each man would be put 
upon committees where he could serve 
best, and when so elected he would feel 
that it had been done by the immediate 
representatives of the people of his own 
committee district, and that he was di- 
rectly responsible to them. He would 
feel that their eyes were upon him, and 
that his after public life would be large- 
ly in their hands, and he would bend his 
energies to serve them as their trusted 
representative ; he would cease to feel as 
he does now, that he owes his position to 
some big personal machine, and that he 
is responsible to it and must do its bid- 
ding. 

It is true with a committee man, as it is 
with any one else, that he will be most 
attentive to those to whom he owes his 
promotion and from whom he expects his 
advancement. 

Legislators would no longer see well 
considered and valuable “ideas of their 
own” hushed to silence before they 
found vent by a combination or boss 
too much preoccupied with personal ma- 
chine politics to consider them, and too 
much interested in efforts to controlnom- 
inations to give unbiased thought to se- 
curing honest and equitable legislation 
for the good of the people. 

Under present rules the tendency is for 
the machine to place upon the commit- 
tees to investigate public matters only 
such men as will never cause any trouble 
or inconvenience to them, and then dic- 
tate their action so that they shall never 
bring to light any facts damaging to the 
party, even when it is well known that 
such facts exist. Such committees are 
little else than mere whitewashing de- 
vices, and that is all they are intended to 
be. The people have little or no confi- 
dence in them and those in control of the 
boards and departments do not fear them. 
They have every reason to think that any 
breach of duty to the people, no matter 
how flagrant, if done wholly or even 
partly for the benefit of the controlling 
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machine, will be kindly hushed up and 
excused by such a committee. Present 
rules are every day making dishonest of- 
ficeholders of honest men. 

If public officers knew their acts would 
be inquired into by independent commit- 
tee men, elected by the people, and for 
the people, and directly responsible to the 
people under the proposed rules, they 
would be much less inclined to violate 
their public trusts. 

The proposed plan would go a long 
way toward purifying politics at the 
fountain head, and breaking up the pow- 
er of private and secret combinations for 
spoils. A proposition to each of seven- 
teen committee districts to pack a stand- 
ing committee would surely come to 
light and be defeated. The inducements 
or reasons for a law given to seventeen 
independent men in an open committee 
would have much greater publicity than 
if given to one man, or one secret ma- 
chine which controls, without debate, the 
necessary majority of votes. 

This plan would secure a better class 
of men for legislators. Dishonest men 
would find the position less profitable 
and would drop out, and men of ability 
and inclination to serve their country 
wisely and honestly could do it more ef- 
ficiently and satisfactorily. 

It would at least prevent our constitu- 
tional rights from being ground to pow- 
der under the Speaker’s mace in the way 
pointed out in the warning address al- 
ready quoted. 

The adoption of such a rule would be 
easy. Any Legislature can adopt the 
rule at once, and if it should prove unsat- 
isfactory it would be easy to go back to 
the old plan, or find some better new 
one. 

This rule would not be an unheard-of 
thing. A Legislature always has a right 
to make its own rules and select its own 
committees in its own way, and the way 
here proposed is not a new one. Com- 
mittees are often selected somewhat af- 
ter this manner by the English Parlia- 
ment. In the French Legislature the 
members of the Chamber of Deputies are 
divided into eleven, and those of the Sen- 
ate into nine, Bureaux or Sections. 
These Bureaux each elect one, two or 
three members, depending upon the size 
of the committee to be formed, for each 
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standing and special committee, except 
in special cases when they are elected by 
the whole house. 

The German Reichstag divides itself 
into seven sections (Abtheilungen) of as 
nearly equal size as possible, and each of 
these sections elects its quota of members 
of each committee that is to be formed. 
In none of these bodies are committees 
appointed by the presiding officer. 

The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church has adopted a rule, now 
popularly known as the Peoria Overture, 
which is very similar to the one herein 
proposed. By it that assembly divides it- 
self into twenty-two local district com- 
mittees, each of which meets separately 
and elects one of its own members for 
each of the standing committees. 

This principle is applied now in Re- 
publican political conventions. In the 
national conventions the delegates from 
each State meet separately and choose 
one member for each of the standing 
committees. 

Committees are often appointed to se- 
lect other committees, and committees 
are often appointed consisting of all the 
members from a certain locality. Un- 
der this proposed rule there is simply a 
special committee formed in each com- 


mittee district, consisting of all the mem- 
bers from that district, to name one mem- 
ber for each standing committee of the 
Legislature. If there are seventeen dis- 
tricts this will put seventeen independent 
men, responsible to their constituents 
alone, on each standing committee. 

Political parties are necessary in this 
country. They are useful to the people 
in the same way that standing commit- 
tees are to the Legislature, and the more 
necessary they are the more important 
it is that they be kept as close to the peo- 
ple as possible, and that every means be 
adopted to enable the people to impress 
their judgment upon the managers. 

The argument that the managers are 
anxious to conduct the affairs of the 
party so that it shall receive the indorse- 
ment of the people loses its cogency when 
it is known that their efforts under pres- 
ent methods are often much more as- 
siduously directed to securing the control 
of the party nominations than to keeping 
the party in accord with either the will 
or the best interests of the people. 

Something must be done to preserve 
the confidence of the people in their Leg- 
islatures, and the plan here proposed 
seems to be the best. Other reforms will 
naturally follow. 


Perori, Itt. 


For All of Me 


By Joseph Fulford Folsom 


i. ’ 
HE king can keep his crown, 
a The plutocrat his gold, 
For all of me: 
I heave no sigh to own, 
No fist I shape to hold 
Their jewelry. 


II. 


Let them, by their pale light, 
Dwell sober-minded, just— 
That pleases me: 
I grudge no vested right, 
No unearned pelf I lust, 
Enviously. 


ITI. 
I claim the widest range 
For peace, for thought, for breath; 
For mine and me: 
I force no undue change; 
But live secure ’twixt death 
And liberty. 


IV. 
The men of discontent, 
Who patch the world outside, 
Have naught in me: 
I fain would sew the rent, 
Within, that it might bide 
Eternally. 


V. 


The king can keep his crown, 
The plutocrat his gold, 
For all of me: 
For when mankind has grown 
Into the Master’s mold— 
They'll cease to be. 


Kearny, N, J. 
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The Task of the 


American Mother 


By Mrs. Frederick Schoff 


PresipENT OF THE NATIONAL ConGress oF MoTHERS 


S society has passed through its dit- 
ferent processes of evolution the 
character of the home has slowly, 

almost insensibly, altered. Greater 
wealth and greater luxury are now the 
special danger to high ideals of life. 
Our national relations with other peoples 
have changed. The whole world of trade 
and commerce has been affected by new 
conditions.\ Labor saving machines have 
destroved home industries; science has 
invaded the kitchen and the sick-room; 
while, at the same time, schools, colleges 
and professions have thrown open their 
doors to the average woman—tempting 
her far from the work she can do best. 

The knowledge of all this—the desire 
to bring to the home all the benefits and 
none of the disadvantages of these great 
opportunities and at the same time to so 
comprehend the dignity and value of her 
work as wife, mother and homemaker 
that she can do this work for the sake 
of its results—all make the task of the 
twentieth century mother a difficult one. 
To meet her responsibilities she must 
drop nothing of value that the old days 
held for motherhood; and she must add 
to her equipment. 

To her love, she must give thought; 
to her devotion she must add wisdom. 
Her work must be done with the aid of 
all the knowledge, science and tried ex- 
perience that she can attain. 

Nor must the father be forgotten, for 
neither parent can alone fulfil the duties 
of parenthood. The child who has lost 
either father or mother, or, having both, 
finds them disunited in spirit, has a han- 
dicap in life’s race. If the father of the 
twentieth century is not to be a mere pro- 
vider for the lower needs of his young 
family, he must seek more light and more 
special education than most men possess. 
Mothers learn their duties by daily and 
hourly contact with their children; but 
fathers, as a rule, see these children 
through the mother’s eyes and, if they are 
not careful, often undo her slow work by 
an ignorance of the children’s individual- 
ities, or by total lack of knowledge of the 


laws which govern the growth of their 
bodies and minds. 

This attitude is not to be lightly con- 
demned. The struggle for life has be- 
come so intense that it is asking much of 
a man to turn from it and daily devote 
some portion of his time to the study of 
his children. Yet that is precisely what 
the wise father of the twentieth century 
will do if he realizes, with the mother, 
that, altho the home is the unit of na- 
tional life and its influence is never end- 
ing, still their children must pass beyond 
its limits into the wider world and, in 
time, take their turn in building and mak- 
ing our great Republic. In so far as the 
standard of home life has been high, in 
so far as the parents have understood 
outside conditions and have succeeded in 
setting the example of upright and hon- 
orabie living under all circumstances, 
just so far are the boys and girls fitted 
to meet their duties of citizenship. 

It was to inculcate this idea, to protect 
the dignity and sanctity of family life 
and to surround the childhood of the 
whole world with mother-love, that the 
Congress of Mothers was organized in 
1897. It was argued that the task of the 
parent is far more difficult than that of 
the teacher. Yet the one receives years 
of careful and special training, while the 
parents are few who ever have any prep- 
aration for the care of a child—even in 
the matters of physical well-being—until 
one is born to them. Upon the most 
precious material, the wealth of the na- 
tion, young fathers and mothers try their 
’prentice hands, and sad has been the tale 
of some of the experiments. 

The main work of the Congress, so 
far, has been to call together great audi- 
ences of parents, to listen to advice of- 
fered by practical workers and experts 
in all the problems that beset the parents 
and guardians of children. It has 
formed parents’ clubs in schools, thus 
striving to unite teacher and parent in a 
common task; it has invited both to con- 
fer upon their work of education and 
character building. Nor has the Con- 
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gress finished its duty with this effort on 
behalf of the child happy enough to live 
in the average American home. Its 
thought has gone out to the poor and 
neglected little ones whose parents are 
dead, or worse than dead—the defective 
or the delinquent child in any walk of 
life, and especially to the child who, in 
his early youth, is branded by the law. 

Because it is now recognized as part of 
motherhood, mothers, the land over, are 
studying the laws which govern the chil- 
dren of all our States. Whenever the 
study has been done systematically and 
by an organized group of women, a sure 
result has followed. A Juvenile Court 
is now established in several of our 
States; and in many others the idea has 
waked to life and is arousing thought 
and interest. 

This is a new departure indeed for 
the woman who once believed that her 
duty was done when “her household is 
clothed in scarlet,” and her own children 
were loved and taught. Our twentieth 
century mother has grasped the nobler 
idea of patriotism ; she rears her children 
for good citizenship, while in her ears 
rings the voice which declares the least 
.of his little ones is as himself. 

“Give me the children,” says the re- 
former, “and in a generation your pris- 
.ons will be empty, your reformatories 
closed.” A promise that seems too bold, 
until we compare it with Horace Fletch- 
.er’s thought that, by surrounding child- 
jhood with the social quarantine of early 
itraining in good habits and fixed choice 
.of the right, we can re-make humanity. 

At both extremes of society are intelli- 
‘gent care, wise control and sympathetic 
-guidance of childhood imperatively 
sneeded. The physical and moral wrecks 
«of our society are not all found in what 
“we are pleased to call the lower classes. 
“The human nature of the slums is seen 
‘not seldom in court circles under a thin 
«disguise ; and West Ends have many an 
«object lesson in the immutability of the 
law “ ‘Who breaks—pays.” 

Mothers who have given their children 
every desire of the heart—who would 
‘have given life itself for them—have 
ibeen doomed to watch them in the grip 
of uncontrolled passions, or dying as vic- 
{tims of a moral disease far worse than 
any physical one. The poor mothers cry, 
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in their agony, “ Had I but known how 
to train my child, this would not have 
been.” Surely mothers of this class need 
the education the twentieth century will 
offer. 

Even in the average home, where the 
children inherit good instincts and good 
habits, where neither dissipation nor 
poverty offers peculiar temptations, there 
still is needed the special education of the 
parent; for whatever has been well done 
without skill and knowledge may be bet- 
ter done with them. 

But far below this world is that one 
in which an army of little ones stand lift- 
ing their hands to us for help. A great 
cry comes up to us from the lame, the 
sick, the mentally defective, and the 
morally tainted who dwell in miserable 
homes in the squalid quarters of our 
great cities. Society has been struggling 
with the problem for several centuries in 
Europe, and for several generations in 
our new world. That it is not solved is 
proved by Morrison’s opening chapter, 
in which he states that crime is on the in- 
crease and that, as a rule, youthful crime 
is traceable to the low standard of home 
life and to the transmission of weakened 
health and blunted moral sense. 

Yet, in this class, too, loving parents 
abound, who are willing to do for their 
children all they know how; whose devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice are matchless. But 
here as elsewhere ignorance has inter- 
fered, and the strongest love cannot, 
alone, supply wisdom. 

To the submerged mothers the other 
mothers must go; and around the hapless 
children must be thrown all the loving 
thought and protecting influence which 
women can use. It is not enough to take 
such children from their surroundings 
and put them into asylums and institu- 
tions, or even into other families. It is 
far better, if it be possible at all, to keep 
them in the home with its humble “ little 
h,” and raise that home to a higher level 
—to educate the parents in their duties. 

Out of her own home, this is the first, 
immediate work of the twentieth century 
mother. But it is a gigantic task, and 
will call for the help of every intelligent 
woman. Most especially will it need the 
help of the woman who, never having 
had children, or having buried her heart 
in some tiny grave, has more leisure than 
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that which the homekeeping woman, with 
many children, can command. 

The work opens to such childless 
women the widest field for their wom- 
anly qualities. No one can say that, in 
it, a woman is out of her sphere; for the 
one eternal attribute of womanhood is 
tender sympathy for all weak and suffer- 
ing humanity. Now we shall see joined 
to it a knowledge which walks warily to 
avoid the mistakes of the past ; a patience 
which is trained to make endless begin- 
nings after endless failures, because 
studv has taught us the slow coming of 
results ; and we shall find a power of self 
control based upon education in psycho- 
logical law. And, along with these, we 
shall find the conviction that not only is 
the task abundantly worth while, but that 
it is the only way in which to right the 
disjointed relations of our _ society. 
Adults we must more or less despair of 
changing with any degree of perma- 
nency; but the child, ah, there lie the 
hopes for the future! 

To sum up, then, the attitude of the 
twentieth century mother is to declare 
that the love and devotion of motherhood 
are never to beimpaired ; hut tothem must 
be added the study of how best to exer- 
cise them. The twentieth century mother 
must be skilled in the physical care of 
her children. She must know the chem- 
ical values and suitable combinations of 
foods; the homely virtues of cleanliness 
and order; the need of rest and exercise: 
the precautions to be observed in school 
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life and in adolescence. She must realize 
that there are critics higher than Mrs. 
Grundy; and standards higher than so- 
cial prestige and wealth, if luxury and 
ease are not to become an insidious dis- 
ease. 

And when she and the father have 
gained in confidence and respect of their 
children, when they have set them exam- 
ples of upright life and have seen their 
feet firmly planted on the road that leads 
upward, then the mother who has met 
her duties honorably may—nay, must— 
reach out to less fortunate children the 
same tender hands which guided her own. 
But she will have need of education in 
the laws of the child’s development, in 
the history of past efforts and new ex- 
periments, she must be something more 
than a sentimental philanthropist. She 
must have wisdom as well as love; firm- 
ness as well as sympathy. And for these 
children, as for her own, she must study 
and comprehend the different phases 
through which children pass and the laws 
under which they mature. Love is the 
beginning of her task, and love the end 
of it; but between the beginning and the 
end lies a long road, traveled securely 
only by parents who think as well as feel, 
who make it a deliberate choice to edu- 
cate themselves as fit guides for children 
who are citizens of a couttry which is to 
answer, in one way or tiie other, the 
questions of self-governrasnt. and. the: 
future of mankind. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


To Joseph Parker 


By Amos R. Wells 


OICE of English voices, 
V Point of England’s pen, 
Flame of England’s conscience, 
Leonine of men! 


How is greatness greatened, 
When it lifts its face 

To a constant passion, 
In a constant place! 


Where the true man preaches, 
In a gown or smock, 
There is a cathedral, 
There the people flock. 


Where the true man preaches, 
Tho the phrases flash, 

Tho the worded music 
Like a fountain plash, 


With a light whose glory 
Dims all else to dross, 

Rises, sole and simple, 
Christ's Imperial Cross! 


Bostos, Mass 
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James Martineau 


“Tue noblest workers of our world 
bequeath us nothing so great as them- 
selves. The best end of all a man’s work 
is to show us what he is.” These words 
of James Martineau are strikingly appro- 
priate to himself. His familiar letters 
and the simple record of his life * reveal 
a soul of unusual largeness and rare 
spiritual discernment, a heart of high 
courage and beautiful 
sincerity and devotion. 
and a manhood enriched 
and uplifted by the daily 
effort of a masterly mind 
to live with God. 

Martineau was born 
in 1805, and his life cov- 
ered all but seven years 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He was three years 
the junior of his bril- 
liant and erratic sister 
Harriet. The father was 
a manufacturer, and the 
mother a woman of 
great talent, whose rep- 
utation for severity, in- 
duced by passages in 
Harriet’s autobiography, 
is now shown to have 
been unjustified. James 
was apprenticed to a ma- 
chinist in young man- , 
hood, but he chafed un- 
der the lack of system- 
atic and scientific train- 
ing, and during vists to 
the home of Henry Tur- 
ner, a Unitarian min- 
ister in Nottingham, 
deep religious impres- 
sions were made upon 
him, and he decided to 
study for the ministry. 

Strangely it was this 
same city that witnessed 
the religious awakening of George Fox, 
the preacher of the authority of the 
spirit to the seventeenth century as Mar- 


* THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES MARTINBAU. 
By James Drummond. And a Survey of His Phil- 
osophical Work. By O. B. Tpton. In two volumes. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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tineau was to the nineteenth. His theo- 
logical course was at a small Unitarian 
college then located at York. He taught 
for a time at Bristol, and preached for a 
brief period at Dublin, but he left there 
because he could not in conscience accept 
a “royal bounty ” of £100, and his first 
work of account was at Liverpool, where 
he was pastor of a Unitarian Church for 
25 years. In 1857 he moved to London 
as a Professor in Manchester New Col- 


JAMES MARTINEAU 


lege, of which he was chosen Principal in 
1869, which office he filled until 1885. 
His work as a teacher of logic, ethics and 
philosophy, and as an opponent of mate- 
rialistic philosophy and _necessitarian 
ethics, he regarded as his chief service to 
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he world. His efforts in this field are de- 
scribed in the latter half of the second 
volume by Professor Upton, his suc- 
cessor in the teaching of philosophy in 
Manchester College. 

R. H. Hutton used to say that Mar- 
tineau’s sermons showed a higher type of 
greatness than his more formal .works. 
Tho he was not a popular preacher in the 
usual sense, he must be reckoned with as 
one of the great 
teenth century. His power in the pulpit 
was due not so much to his ability of an- 


alysis, his’ firm grasp of a. subject in all. 


its relations, and lis notable clearness 
and beauty of’style, as to his spiritual con- 
ception of preaching. He. distinguished 
between the prophetic and teaching furic- 
tions of the ministry, and would: never 
treat the pulpit as a lecturer’s platform. 
He corttended it. “ should’ be absolutely 
surrendered to devout thought and utter- 
ance and the consecration of human life 
by divine affections.” “ Preaching is ¢s- 
sentially a lyric expression of the soul, an 
utterance of meditation in sorrow, hope, 
love and joy, from a representative of the 
hurhan heart in its divine relations.” Many 
said 6f Phillips Brooks that in Gonversa- 
tion he never told out his soul as he did 
in his sermons, and it is striking to read 
from, Martineau’s farewell to his Liver- 
ees congregation, in 1857, such words as 
these : - 4 


“In privategto this one and to that, I could 
never talk of what is holiest without an ad- 
vance of sympathy that makes the talk all 


needless. True reverence can never 
speak above a whisper, unless it be to multi- 
tudes; but then it can breathe its full tones, be 
they sorrowful or jubilant, and never doubt 
that they go home.” . 


Dr. Drummond is modest in claims of 
Martineau’s influence and might easily 
have said more of the force exerted by 
the “ Study of Religion,” the “ Types of 
‘thical Theory,” and the “ Seat of Au- 
thority in Religion.” They are found 
verywhere among thoughtful religious 
men, and they are read continually with 
ever-increasing gratitude. An Ameri- 
an orthodox preacher of prominence 
and real power was once heard to say, 
_ | read Martineau; there is no one who 
ielps me so much.” The help is partly 
in the stimulus of the wonderful style. 
\Vho that is writing on religious themes 


reachers of the nine-_ 
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to-day has such absolute command of 
thought? Who can so see truth in the 
clearness where it is beautiful? But the 
benefit of Martineau is more largely in 
his deep religious sense. His religion is 
not a bundle of precepts nor theories, 
nor the reach for a “ vain and cold ideal,” 
but a life with that 


“Presence, warm and real, 
Seen and felt and known.” 


He was a revelation of spiritual char- 
acter and power, and it is well for this 
generation which seeks to be religious but 
scarcely knows how, which is in danger 
of.losing God in the many things it is 
trying to do to please God, that the story 


_6r‘the life and message of James Marti- 


neau has been told simply and. without 
adornment, but with sympathy and real 
success. It is high praise for a biograph- 
er when at the close of his book you do 
not ask who he is, nor even how he has 
done his work, so vivid is the picture of 
the man he has described and for whom 
he ‘has won so great admiration and love. 


 d 
Philosophy and Life 


THE thirteen articles in this volume* 
deal with a great variety of subjects, em- 
bracing essays on such practical matters 
as- Imperialism, Temperance, Reform, 
Poor-Law Relief, as well as abstract dis- 
cussions on The Place of the Concept in 
Logical Doctrine, The Goal of Knowl- 
edge, Hypothesis and The Knowledge of 
Space. The last four papers will appeal 
only to the very limited class of per- 
sons who are interested in the nature 
of ultimate reality, altho, as Professor 
Muirhead evidently aims at proving a 
closer connection between Logical 
Science and the concrete problems of 
knowledge than has been generally sus- 
pected, these purely speculative essays 
may justify their claim to be included un- 
der the title Philosophy and Life. . 

Professor Muirhead defines philosophy - 
as “a life long conflict with one-sided 
ideas,” and he shows how apt most of 


‘us are to be one-sided in our views of 


things. This is especially the case when 
we come to examine social problems. 





* PHILOSOPHY AND Lire. By G. H. Muirhead. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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Yet at every point social problems open 
upon ethical problems, and any success- 
ful treatment of them must treat laws 
and institutions from the ethical point of 
view, from the standpoint of their effect 
upon human character and the ultimate 
ideal of the community. You cannot 
keep ideals out of life no matter how 
seemingly high or seemingly low the im- 
mediate practical question which claims 
your attention. There is no real 
antithesis between justice and 
charity, politics and piety, happi- 
ness and duty, the individual and 
the State, freedom and govern- 
ment ; and the supposed antitheses 
met with in every day literature 
tend to cause a certain one-sided- 
ness in our views of things, and to 
keep us out of sight of the whole 
truth. The application of this 
principle to the different questions 
discussed gives them a certain 
unity. 

The ethical essays in the volume 
will be found to be vigorous, sug- 
gestive and stimulating, whether 
the reader agrees with Professor 
Muirhead’s conclusions or not. It 
would be impossible to discuss 
them adequately here, but the fol- 
lowing quotation, besides having 
a bearing on the municipal mis- 
government of so many of our 
great cities, is a fair example of 
the author’s style, and of his con- 
tention that one-sided thoughts 
tend to make life one-sided and 
disorderly : . 


“ We hear a great deal, for instance, of po- 
litical corruption in America, but if we look 
a little closer we see, and people who have 
been there tell us that, after all, the Americans 
are a very honest, straightforward people. And 
if we ask, ‘ How is it they let their politics get 
into such a mess?’ -ve shall probably find that 
it is greatly the result of a false theory. Asa 
friend of mine who came back from America 
recently put it, ‘ The American people are not 
a bad-sort of people. What is wrong is not 
their morals, but their philosophy. They are 
suffering from bad metaphysics. They have 
got it into their heads that liberty means let- 
ting things alone, and they only get on at all 
because, after they have done this for a long 
time, and the mess that results becomes very 
bad, they bestir themselves and get things put 
a little right.’ ” 


“* Pleasures of. the Table.” 


Gasteria, the Muse of Dining 


WHEN the savory smell of Thanksgiv- 
ing turkey is more potent than the odor 
of sanctity attaching to the day itself, and 
when our vision of the Christ-child is a 
little blurred in the steam of the Christ- ' 
mas plum-pudding, it is opportune, if 
nothing more, to devote an hour exclu- 
sively to a consideration of matters gas- 
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tronomical. It may be possible that, as 
her noted devotee,  Brillat-Savarin, 
averred, Gasteria is indeed “the tenth 
Muse,” but if so she certainly misses the 
characteristic family resemblance by 
which tradition identifies her sisters— 
the tendency to impose the obligation 
that 


“ A man should live in a garret aloof 
And have few friends, and go poorly clad, 
With an old hat stopping the chink in the roof 
To keep the Goddess constant and glad,” 


for it is precisely this man of all others 
whom Gasteria darkly frowns upon and 
publicly repudiates. But that cookery 
may be considered as a fine art and eating 
as a science is demonstrated in the pages 
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of Mr. George H. Ellwanger’s treatise on 
The Pleasures of the Table ™, in which 
he follows the two in their evolution and 
development from the time of the an- 
cients to the present day. Such an histor- 
ical record as this, written with sufficient 
spirit, obvious sympathy with its subject 
and considerable show of scholarship, 
manifestly makes a claim upon an au- 
dience not wholly composed of epicures, 
tho it addresses itself more particularly 
and directly to that class as contributing 
especially to the literature of its cult. 
Upon the principle, perhaps, that food 
for the mind, no less than food for the 
stomach, requires judicious selection, 
careful preparation and skillful combi- 
nation, Mr. Ellwanger has arranged his 
material with an eye to all these matters, 
and the result is a very pleasant variety 
—lighter entrées of interesting anecdote 
following more substantial courses of in- 
structive information cleverly sauced 
with racy quotation. No notice of this 


book would be complete which did not 
include a special mention of its admi- 
rable illustrations (many of which are re- 
productions of old prints, rare engrav- 
ings and celebrated paintings), as well 


as of the prepossessing appearance of 
its large, clear type and broad-margined 
page. 

We are not quite certain whether the 
seat of the Muse Gasteria is in the din- 
ing-room or the kitchen, but in either 
case Mrs. Ronalds’ Luncheons ‘) may 
be regarded as a proper volume in her 
litany. In glancing over the pictures of 
toothsome dainties described in this sup- 
plement to “ The Century Cook Book ” 
one is moved to exclaim, in the words of 
the immortal Wackford Squeers, “ Here’s 
richness!” Certainly nothing could ap- 
pear more luscious than do these delica- 
cies, but the author assures us that “ tho 
apparently elaborate,” they are “in fact 
quite simple.” The book contains, be- 
sides its collection of practical receipts, 
directions for garnishing dishes and em- 
bellishing the table, together with gen- 
eral suggestions as to the proper forms 
to be observed by both entertainer and 
entertained at the function of which it 
particularly treats. 


(|) THE PLEASURES OF THE TABLE. By George 
2.50 oer: New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
52.50 net. 

ia (*?) LuNcHEROoNS. By Mary Ronalds, New York: 
The Century Co. $1.40 net. 
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Practical Cooking and Serving ‘* is 
another book of illustrated receipts, but 
of wider and more inclusive scope, as is 
suggested by its sub-title, “A Complete 
Manual of How to Select, Prepare and 
Serve Food.” Its rules have every ap- 
pearance of being trustworthy and they 
do not suggest prohibitive ingredients, as 
so many cook-books-do, nor is one contin- 
ually disconcerted by directions to use a 
“ pinch ” of this and a “ taste ” of that— 
all of which makes for economy of time 
and attention, to say nothing of money 
and patience, on the part of the house- 
wife. 

Something of a new departure in culi- 
nary literature is a Cook-Book Encyclo- 
pedia ‘*) arranged like a dictionary and 
compiled under the direction of the 
editor of Harper's Bazar and others. 
The work is comprehensive and clear, 
giving good, practical advice in lucid, 
intelligible fashion. But with food at 
such a premium as it is now it seems 
like the irony of fate to be confronted 
with so many authorities as to the 
various ways of preparing it. One is 
reminded of Punch’s oft-quoted rule for 
cooking a hare: “ First catch your hare.” 

A vegetarian cook-book is another new 
venture in culinary manuals, and such we 
have in a slender little volume staggering 
beneath its ponderous title, Comprehen- 
sive Guide Book to Natural Hygienic and 
Humane Diet “), but certainly the no- 
ble army of food reformers will welcome 
it with enthusiasm. And why not? “ Pro- 
tose Cutlets,” “ Salsify Fillets,” “ Jugged 
Nuttose,” “ Plasmon Snow-Cream,” and 
“ Semolina Pudding” may be. food for 
the gods—who knows? 

Whether the gentle Gasteria deigns to 
descend, or rather ascend, to the nursery 
floor, may be a question among epicures. 
At least we may mention, as a work of 
decided importance and value, Dr. Cha- 
pin’s Theory and Practice of Infant Feed- 
ing ‘). Approaching his subject from 





(*) Practica COOKING AND SERVING. By 
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the point of physiological chemistry, the 
author proceeds, step by step, discussing 
the physiology of young animals, a com- 
parison of the digéstive systems and 
milks of various animals, the production 
of milk and other raw food products, to 
the methods of analyzing and testing 
food materials, and the growth and de- 
velopment of infants. . The book, tho tech- 
nical in nature, is both readable and au- 
thoritative and one which may and 
should be studied with advantage by 
those who have young children in charge. 

And so, having spread before our read- 
ers this library of feasting and Epicurean 
cheer, let us conclude with a little book 
with ominous title, How Can I Cure My 
Indigestion? ‘) It is true that among the 
efficacious methods suggested by the au- 
thor no hint is given of an abstinence 
from Cook-Bookery. The work is en- 
tirely serious and deals with our national 
complaint in a thoroughly abie and prac- 
tical manner, supplying much valuable 
information in simple terms and limited 


space. 
as 


Paul Kelver 


OccASIONALLY an author will begin 
his story by casting over us a spell of 


peace. He wins back, past the long suc- 
cession of sordid cares and griefs of our 
tedious latter years, and draws us after 
him, like little children following a good 
fairy into the sweet, enchanted land of all 
happy memories. He is a bard who sets 
our tired spirits once more to a tender 
youthful tune. And this sort of atmos- 
pheric illusion has always been the chief 
charm of Jerome K. Jerome’s idyls and 
essays. It is the gift he has of translat- 
ing the reader’s mind into the fairer re- 
gions that distinguishes him from many 
writers who only succeed in displaying 
the bright wings of their own fancies 
where the envious reader cannot follow. 
But in Paul Kelver * he has risked more 
and given us a novel of such breadth and 
character that it far surpasses anything 
else he has written. 

The story begins with the childhood 


By A. 
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of Paul Kelver, who has a curious [ittle 
candle-lit spirit, as tho he had come into 
the world well lighted from some heaven- 
ly altar. Now, when we consider how 
difficult and delicate a business it is to 
interpret a child, we wonder at the num- 
ber of them figuring in modern fiction ; 
sorry brats they are often, trained to ex- 
ploit the knavery of the author naively. 
But it is not a sacrilege when Jerome K. 
Jerome perches little Paul, wrapped in 
his bed blanket, upon the bright fire- 
lit fender, looking like a little white 
cricke. with pink legs, to ask questions 
of his elders that set them all to laugh- 
ing. For he makes it plain enough that 
che heavenly-minded queries of these lit- 
tle ones seem absurd to grown up people 
only because our wisdom has been so 
crooked and perverted by our devious 
ways. 

The author makes little use of the 
miraculous. Instead of a “ plot” with 
a blood-curdling center, the story de- 
velops, grows, unfolds quaintly into the 
life of a young man who is often saved 
from dire disasters by people less. gifted 
and less noble than himself. And natural- 
ly, since Jerome is known as a humorist, 
the reader may expect to find in this 
novel another smart tilt of his peculiar 
genius in that direction. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it is no more humorous than 
the ordinary course of life is. Whoever 
watches shrewdly the drama going on 
about him knows that there are comic 
scenes in it, little farces where he stars 
a part, whether he will or no. But, on 
the whole, this novel is likely to have a 
serious rather than a frivolous impres- 
sion. The humor in it is philosophical, 
founded upon that deep, inner smile of 
human nature, a thing so essential that 
if a man is born without it he is a kind of 
dullard, a mere funeral weeper making a 
ditrge of life. But in Jerome’s case 
pathos hides behind every sunlit corner 
of his mind. Humor is his stepping stone 
to tragedy. It is his wreath of roses 
through which looks.a wan face, a little 
goblin gutter child’s, or a lost woman’s, 
or that of a man with the sorrowful eyes 
of a saint and the sullen lips of a satyr. 

Few novels that have appeared this 
year have been so well written or more 
wholesome in suggestion, 
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English Men of Letters. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 75 cents net a volume. 

Tennyson. By Sir Alfred Lyall. 

John Ruskin. By Frederic Harrison. 

Samuel Richardson. By Austin Dobson. 

John Greenleaf Whittier. By Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. 


The volume on Tennyson is on the 
whole the best of the new series of Lives, 
with the eminent exception of Leslie 
Stephen’s study of George Eliot. The 
events of Tennyson’s life were not many 
or exciting, and it was quite proper that 
the biographer should have devoted most 
of his space to a criticism of the poet’s 
work. In doing this he has shown a 
judgment notably sane and comprehen- 
sive. In about every case he has said 
the right thing, and his work as a whole 
tends therefore to enlarge and strengthen 
that body of sound authoritative criti- 
cism which above.all things we need to- 
day in literature. Sir Alfred’s apprecia- 
tion of the Oriental coloring’of Tenny- 
son’s mind, particularly during the poet’s 
latter years, is one of the many signs of 
his peculiar fitness for his task as critic. 
—Everything that Frederic Harrison 
does is in a way well done, and this Life 
of Ruskin is no exception to the rule, 
He has turned out a good piece of jour- 
neywork, but beyond that honest com- 
mendation can scarcely go. There is per- 
haps no author in English literature more 
difficult to treat than Ruskin, and we 
have yet to read such a treatise on him 
as will mingle properly insight and criti- 
cism.—Of the Life of Richardson opin- 
ions will differ in accordance with what 
the reader desires. No man living to- 
day knows certain aspects of the eigh- 
teenth century better than Austin Dob- 
son, and his skill in bringing out the cus- 
toms and tricks of the time so as to make 
Richardson’s daily life real is extraordi- 
nary. He deserves infinite gratitude, too, 
for toiling through the boundless desert 
of Richardson’s correspondence. But 
then there is so much to say about 
“ Clarissa” which he does not say. In 
fact, we can recall no criticism of that 
novel anywhere in English which is at 
all adequate. That work, too, is yet to 
be done.—Colonel Higginson’s Life of 
Whittier is rather a better piece of work 
than his recent Life of Longfellow. It is 
interesting and shows remarkable infor- 
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mation in its treatment of Whittier as re- 
former and abolitionist. Indeed the dis- 
proportion in this respect is almost 
grotesque, for against these many chap- 
ters on the abolitionist there stands only 
a single chapter -devoted solely to the 
poet, and that chapter is superficial. It 
is an anachronism to write of Whittier 
in the ante-bellum spirit. 


3s 


By John Burroughs, Bos- 


Literary Values. 
ifflin & Co., $1.10 net. 


ton ;_.Houghton, 


The heart of Mr. Burroughs’s sym- 
pa lies revealed in such a sentence 
as : 


“Moles life is undoubtedly becoming 
more and more impersonal in the sense that 
it favors less and less the growth and 
preservation of great personalities, yet its 
utilitarian spirit, its tendency to specialization, 
its right of private judgment, and its religious 
doubts and unrest, find their outcome in in- 
dividualism in literature; ” 


or this: 

“The quality of distinction, an air of some- 
thing choice, high-bred, superfine, will doubt- 
less count for less and less in a country like 
ours. In literature and in character we are 
looking for other values, for the true, the 
vital, the characteristic.” 


That is for a critic not quite the safest 
method of approach to letters now or at 
any time, f .judgment is bought up 
at once an qithin @ circle of ideas 
foreign to the realm in which it isto 
judge. As a matter of fact there is more 
of distinction in Mr. Burreughs’s style 
and views that one would expect from 
such a creed. Many of the critical. re- 
marks,—those, for instance on Gilbert 
White or on Maurice Hewlett’s style, to 
select somewhat at random,—show true 
insight of no slight order.. And the dif- 
fused Emersonian quality of the writing 
is everywhere stimulating. Only we 
could wish that Mr. Burroughs would 
eschew the worst mannerism of Emer- 
son’s school—the trick of stringing ran- 
dom names together. What reader’s 
mind does not boggle at such a meaning- 
less conjunction as this: “ And another 
excellence of Shakespeare and Pope and 
Burns and Wordsworth and Whitman” ? 
And a thousand times throughout the 
book the reader cries out when Whitman 
is dragged in, “ Que diable allait-il faire 
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dans cette gatére?” This trick of string- 
ing names together is the mere relic of 
early American provincialism, and the 
use of Whitman as equally valid for il- 
lustration with Shakespeare is something 
a trifle worse than provincialism. 


J 


John Gayther’s Garden. By Frank R. Stock- 
ton. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.50. 

After death the reputation of nearly 
every literary man suffers by the publica- 
tion of an immature novel or story that 
his own better judgment has rejected 
and cast aside. Generally it is some 
faded manuscript, written years before 
the development of his powers brought 
him fame, and which he neglected to de- 
stroy. But in this volume of short sto- 
ries. the admirers of the late Mr. Stock- 
ton have a pleasure rather than a disap- 
pointment in store for them. Each tale 
is related with Munchausen. simplicity, 
and with that primal air of veracity and 
conviction which has always distin- 
guished his literary manner, and which 
ranks his genius with that of Jules Verne 
or even the author of Arabian Nights. 
It was the whimsical gayety, the essen- 
tially youthful charm in all that he wrote 
and the refreshing effect of it, that have 
endeared this author to so many readers. 


& 

The Reflections of Ambrosine. By Elinor 

Glyn. New York: Harper & Bros., $1.50. 

This “ Ambrosine”’ is. brought up by 
an exceedingly well bred grande dame 
who had been a belle at the court of 
Charles X. And while her “ reflections ” 
do not show the morbid sensibility 
noticeable in the diary life of most young 
maidens, they are certainly neither moral 
nor conscientious. They reveal the inno- 
cence of a naturally unscrupulous young 
person who has been educated according 
to smart social standards rather than 
ethical principles. And from this strained 
and artificial position in life she records 
some fine feminine philosophy entirely 
without cynicism. But her lack of cyni- 
cism comes not from the sweetness and 
light of a wholesome nature, but from 
the lack of contrast in her mind between 
right and wrong. She accepts as a mat- 
ter of course all the clandestine wicked- 
ness that seems to underlie the whole 


, 


fabric of English society. And the lit- 
erary style she employs is a clever imita- 
tion of that light Gallic manner wherein 
the greatest conceptions, the saddest phi- 
losophy, are often expressed with the fri- 
volity of wit. And it may interest some 
to know that the book is written by the 
author of “ Visits et Elizabeth.” 


No Other Way. By Sir Walter Besant. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50. 

The scenes of this story are laid in 
the London of Dickens’s day, when the 
Debtors’ Prison was a frightful reality. 
And in his usual ‘painstaking way the 
author has given a picture of the times. 
But he develops a rather shocking situ- 
ation in the use he makes of the old Eng- 
lish law which provides that where a 
man marries a woman her debts are 
transferred to him as well as her dowry. 
A young widow of high social standing 
marries a negro felon, who is to be 
hanged in a few days, in order to outwit 
her creditors. Unfortunately the negro 
escapes and lives to blackmail his white 
wife when she comes into another 
fortune. But in the end all turns out 
well. 

& 


The Spirit of the Ghetto. Studies of the Jew- 
ish Quarter in New York. By Hutchins 
Hapgood. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., $1.35 net. 

Mr. Hapgood’s volume, The Spirit of 
the Ghetto, is made up of a collection of 
interviews with certain East Side Jews, 
which were originally printed in various 
journals. The uninitiated may find a 
certain amount of interest in this “ sym- 
pathetic ” talk about the Ghetto, but those 
that know the Ghetto and the Jews will 
laugh and wonder at the impudence of 
the author who has recorded café gossip 
and called it The Spirit of the Ghetto. 

Js 


Whom the Gods Destroy. By Josephine 
Dodge Daskam. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 

A volume of eight short stories in 
which the author’s material varies all the 
way from a drunken man to a ghost. The 
first sketch, from which the volume takes 
its name, contains some unusually fine 
interpretations of music. And “ The 
Backsliding of Harriet Blake ” is an ex- 
quisite bit of dramatic writing; but per- 
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haps the most significant story of the 
series is, “ When Pippa Passed.” In 
this character study the author teaches 
by illustration that a genius is not neces- 
sarily a gentleman, even in the mere mat- 
ter of sensation. He may have the na- 
ture and personal tastes of a factory- 
bred youth. “ Henry West,” who writes 
like Wordsworth of the springtide, is as 
sensitive as a thoroughbred, as rude as a 
ruffian, and possessed of no more poetic 
talent for selecting a woman object for 
his romantic devotions than if he were 
a green grocer’s clerk. And these are 
psychological facts that have an interest- 
ing biological history in these days when 
we are making such earnest effort to find 
a scientific basis for all the mental and 
moral inaccuracies of human nature. 
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By Dr, Benjamin How- 
D. Appleton & Co., 


Prisoners of Russia. 
ard. New York: 


$1.40 net, 


A personal narrative of a visit to the 
Russian penal colony on the Island of 
Sakhalin, where, judging from the more 
recent reports of Mr. Charles H. Hawes, 
published in the London Telegraph last 


September, as to the horrible conditions 
there prevailing, the author saw chiefly 
what the Russian officials wanted him to 
see, and no more. His statement that 
upon their request he, an American citi- 
zen and physician, professionally exam- 
ined a convict sentenced to the knout to 
determine the man’s ability to bear a tor- 
ture, the details of which he gives in all 
their awful and sickening atrocity, ren- 
ders further comment unnecessary. 


a 


The Historic Highways of America. By 
Archer Butler Hulbert. Vol. I. Cleveland: 
The Arthur H. Clark Co., $2.00 net. 


This, the first of a series of fifteen 
monographs, deals with the paths of the 
mound-building Indians and the courses 
of the great game animals. The latter 
sub-descriptive title might have been 
made mere specific, since by great game 
animals Mr. Hulbert refers to the buf- 
falo alone and not to the other quad- 
rupeds which the pioneers found here in 
abundance. Mr. Hulbert truthfully and 
accurately points out the importance to 
the white comers of the direct and stra- 
tegic trails and roads cut through forests 
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and wilderness by the early Indian tribes 
on the one hand and on the other by the 
migratory herds of buffalo. So fine a 
perception had these animals of choosing 
the shortest and most practicable way to 
a given point that the first white pio- 
neers found their roads of incalculable 
use, and modern surveyors have not been . 
able, in many instances, to improve upon 
their topographical precision. Mr. Hul- 
bert avoids the error, common to many 
previous writers on the subject, of de- 
taching the mound-builders as a distinct 
race, remotely antecedent to those In- 
dians with whom the whites first came in 
contact. The most authoritative inves- 
tigators now incline to the opinion that 
the two were generally an identical peo- 
ple, tho for some unexplainable reason 
the practice of mound-building fell into 
disuse during the period of the white 
man’s encroachments. The author fre- 
quently and needlessly indulges in repeti- 
tion ; for example, in describing the hab- 
its of the buffalo. The work is useful 
and enlightening, soberly written, free 
from violent assumptions, and apart from 
the defect mentioned, has the additional 
virtue of being simple in narrative. 
& 


Mother Earth. - By Frances Harrod. New 
York: J F. Taylor & Co, $1.50. 


A conventional novel founded upon 
that old romantic pride which in fiction 
often separates the noble but poverty- 
stricken lover from the beautiful maiden, 
who is also an heiress. Fortunately the 
usual fate intervenes to sweep away the 
cursed riches, the young people marry 
and live happily ever after. However, 
the title of the volume is misleading. 
The author has cast roost of her scenes 
out of doors without really knowing 
much about “ oe Earth.” 


John Malcolm. By Edward Fuller. Provi- 


dence: Snow & Farnham, $1.50. 


I Will Repay. By George Dyre Eldridge 
New York: Lewis Scribner & Co., $1.50. 


Every man has an innocent vaudeville 
side to his nature, a frolicking instinct, 
often perverted and often repressed, but 
which in the really sane becomes fre- 
quently _a part of the mental economy of 
life. Thus a Southern Bishop, noted for 
his wisdom and piety, always kept one of 
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Dora Thorne’s novels on his desk, not be- 
cause his literary taste was immature or 
morbid, Sut as means of intellectual re- 
laxation. The exaggerated passions and 
militant principles of the marionettes in 
these tales were as diverting to him as 
a Punch and Judy performance had been 
in his youth. And for the same purpose 
we cheerfully recommend either of these 
novels. In both the authors’ melodra- 
matic representations exactly reach the 
comic level of intelligence in the balanced 
minds of really serious people. 


& 


Literary Notes 


“Tue Pipes of Pan,” together with sev- 
eral other poems by Bliss Carman, has been 
issued in an attractive little book by L. C. Page 
& Co. 


.-».The Century Company issues Tenny- 
son’s “In Memoriam,” handsomely printed at 
the De Vinne press in a volume of narrow 
vestpocket size. 


...Wessels publishes in a neat little vol- 
ume Sir George Savile’s “ The Lady’s New 
Year’s Gift; or, Advice to a Daughter.” There 
is no preface or note to indicate that this is a 
reprint of a work which appeared in the year 
1705. (Price, $1.00.) 


.. The two first volumes of The Musicians’ 
Library promise well. Henry T. Finck selects 
and edits “ Fifty Mastersongs,” and James 
Huneker selects and edits “ Forty Piano Com- 
positions of Frédéric Chopin.” The books are 
beautifully printed at the Merrymount Press. 
(Oliver Ditson Company; each volume, cloth, 
$2.50; paper, $1.50.) 


..A most useful work for librarians and 
students generally is Miss Kroeger’s “ Guide 
to the Study and Use of Reference Books.” 
All the best reference books covering practical- 
ly the whole range of human knowledge are 
here cataloged and described under appro- 
priate heads. The work goes down even to a 
bibliography of bibliographies of bibliography. 
So far as we have examined the work it is full 
and accurate. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; 
$1.25 net.) 


....‘‘ The Correct Thing in Good Society,” 
by Florence Howe Hall, is an amusing, and 
no doubt useful, little manual of good form. 
The correct and the incorrect thing in every 
social practice are confronted on opposite 
pages. It is well to know that it is not the 
Correct Thing “to open the mouth unduly 
wide in eating.” It recalls the classic advice 
given to Sancho Panza not to chew on both 
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sides of his mouth at once. (Dana, Estes & 
Co.; revised edition, 75 cents net.) 


.We quote from the London Academy: 
by The Irish Literary Theater has given place 
to a company of Irish actors—amateur actors. 
Referring to a performance by them early in 
the year, Mr. Yeats says: ‘ They showed plenty 
of inexperience, especially in the minor char- 
acters, but it was the first performance I had 
seen since I understood these things, in which 
the actors kept still enough to give poetical 
writing its full effect upon the stage. I had 
imagined such acting, tho I had not seen it, 
and had once asked a dramatic company to let 
me rehearse them in barrels that they might 
forget gesture, and have their minds free to 
think of speech for a while. The barrels, I 
thought, might be on casters, so that I could 
shove them about with a pole when the action 
required it.’—We rather like the barrel idea.” 


re] 
Pebbles 


“T HEAR you were cutting up capers last 
summer.” “Yes, I worked in a pickle fac- 
tory.”—Princeton Tiger. 


.-The price of kerosene has advanced 
four times during the coal stringency. This 
ought to stimulate gifts to educational enter- 
prises—The Boston Transcript. 


....-She meditated, with growing anger. 
Suddenly she grasped a bottle of Hairine, and 
hurling it across the room, shrieked, “ Ha! 


The dye is cast! ”—Princeton Tiger. 


..Rita: “Why is Mr. Kodak so glum 
looking?” Nita: “ He and Eleanor have just 
come out of the dark-room, where he has evi- 
dently developed a _ negative.”—Princeton 
Tiger. 


...-Hubbie: “ What we are going to do for 
fuel this winter I don’t know.” Wife: “ We 
can burn our piano. It is old-fashioned, any- 
way.” Hubbie: “ There isn’t enough wood in 
it to last a week.” Wéifie: “ Why, hubbie, 
dear! There are chords and chords in it.”— 
Sphinz. 

A MODERN RAPUNSEL, 


“Let down thy tresses, love!” I sang 
Beneath her latticed casement. 
“And I will woo thee, gentle dove, 
With kisses soft and words of love. 
Let down thy strands of golden hair, 
And I will climb to thee, my fair, 
My starry eyed Rapunsel!” 
She heard my love impassioned cry, 
And, leaning from her window high, 
Said, while the silvery moonbeams kissed her, 
“Great Scott! I’m not a Sutherland Sister!” 
—Brooklyn Life. 
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Tue Index of THE INDEPENDENT for 
1902 will be ready in a few days. We 
shall be glad to send any subscriber a 
free copy who will notify us that he 


wants it. 
a 


Classics and the Teachers of 
Them 


From a distinguished member of a 
Southern university comes a timely con- 
fession in which these words occur: 

“The classics are beaten and might as well 
yield gracefully; I regret that I did not devote 
myself to literature instead of teaching what 
the world evidently does not want.” 


How many other honorable professors 
of Greek and Latin, we wonder, would 
express the same sentiment if candor got 
the better of modesty? And yet is it 


quite so certain after all that the classics 


are beaten? To those who look on from 
the outside at the bitter fight waged by 
these gentlemen to keep the field, the 
doubt will sometimes occur whether it 
may not be the teachers of the classics 
rather than the classics themselves that 
have been weighed and found wanting. A 
good deal of noise will be required to per- 
suade us that the world has been so mis- 
guided all these centuries, and that what 
made our fathers men will make our chil- 
_ only pedants—if it affects them at 
all. 


In at least one of our leading universi- 
ties the old question of the classics has 
arisen again in a new form more impor- 
tunate than ever before. The battle is 
being fought with peculiar acrimony, and 
on the decision of that battle will 
depend largely the character of our 
higher education for years to come. 
Certainly one of the great tasks of the 
present century is the task of selection. 
lor a hundred years now the world has 
been accumulating knowledge at a prodi- 
gious rate and in a prodigious number of 
subjects. To suppose that all this mass 
of information is equally valuable in the 
education of youth is manifestly absurd. 
The elective system is a possible scheme 


of education only so long as seine rem- 
nant of tradition restrains its opers:ion 
within tolerably narrow fields. Even now 
it too often leads young students into a 
sad waste of time and energy, as, for in. 
stance, in the case of a sophomore at Har 
vard who was found to be studying San- 
skrit when he knew practically no Greek 
or Latin, romance philology when hie 
barely knew French, with geology and 
Teutonic philology to fill up the measure. 
Our education must remain in a state of 
chaos until out of the welter of learning 
poured into our universities some few 
studies emerge once again as properly 
educative—as fitted, that is, for general 
training and culture. Nor does this mean 
that room shall not be left for the full de- 
velopment of all special talents. The cir- 
cle of our knowledge has, in a certain 
sense, been rounded out, and the most im- 
portant task now before us is one of selec- 
tion. 

Whether when the new selection is 
made the classics will maintain their old 
position of honor, whether indeed they 
will maintain any position at all, might 
seem a question of extreme doubtfulness 
to judge from the confession quoted as 
our text. For ourselves we have a pretty 
strong faith in Greek and not a feeble 
confidence in Latin. It would not be 
difficult to set forth a number of quali- 
ties in these studies which would seem to 
mark them out peculiarly as a balance 
against certain sciences which the new 
curriculum will undoubtedly include. 
Just now it may be more timely to in- 
quire into the way these studies are 
taught rather than into the studies them- 
selves. May it not be that the present 
obloquy has fallen upon these studies 
partly because the teachers of them have 
failed to grasp the living tendencies of 
thought and have dropped behind la- 
mentably in the strenuous modern race? 

The nineteenth century brought two 
powerful new factors into our intellec- 
tual life—the method of science and the 
sense of history; and no study to-day 
which does not subscribe to one or the 
other of these two can hope to survive. 
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Now by some strange fatality our class- 
ical scholars have adopted the scientific 
method in exaggerated form, but have 
almost entirely neglected the historical 
sense. They have erred doubly and ob- 
stinately ; for the chief value of classical 
training to-day is its power to offset sci- 
ence by human interest, and this human 
interest under present conditions can be 
set forth only through the historic sense. 
By historic sense is meant the habit of 
regarding human nature as subject to 
the same laws of change and develop- 
ment and progress as the rest of nature; 
it is thus in a way the complement of the 
scientific method. Unfortunately our 
classical chairs are filled by men who are 
in this respect out of touch with modern 
ideas, and it inevitably follows that their 
influence daily dwindles away. Greek is 
no longer a subject which can be taught 
by itself, as something complete and shut 
off from the currents of modern life. 
- Unless in Greek there can be found mat- 
ter for study which throws light on the 
problems touching us to-day, unless 
Greek philosophy and religion have vital 
significance in the philosophic and reli- 
gious questions now troubling our minds, 
unless Greek literature has bearing on 
the literary evolution of the twentieth 
century, and unless the teachers of Greek 
are able to trace historically the evolu- 
tion of modern civilization out of Greek 
culture—why, let us bid them Godspeed ; 
let them write their grammars and lexi- 
cons and archeologies in peace, they are 
nothing to us. : 

The simple fact is that these men are 
too ignorant to perform the task re- 
quired of them. They have labored so 
industriously over the rudiments that no 
strength has been left them for the more 
advanced work. Now and then one of 
them will perceive dimly what is needed, 
and will give a lecture comparing the 
Iphigeneia of Euripides with that of 
Goethe or the Hippolytus of Euripides 
with the Phédre of Racine. But within 
our knowledge there is scarce a col- 
lege professor in this country to-day who 
is teaching Greek with any large sense 
of its significance in the evolution of hu- 
man thought. It would gratify us to be 
convicted of error in this opinion. Cer- 
tainly, until a fair trial has been given 
the classics by instructors who are them- 
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selves educated broadly enough to bring 
their instruction into harmony with the 
historic sense of the age it is meaning- 
less to cry out that “the classics are 
beaten and might as well yield graceful- 
ly.” And in conclusion it may be sug- 
gested that no instructor of the classics, 
unless intellectually a giant, ¢an hope 
to attain this wider education until he is 
bold enough to be ignorant of much that 
now monopolizes his energies. He must 
be a specialist in the classics if you will, 
but a different kind of specialist from 
the one who now lectures in our seats of 
learning. Nor would we deny utterly 
the value of labors which amend texts 
and compile grammars. A few univer- 
sity men who feel themselves called to 
this sort of thing may well be encour- 
aged in their zeal. Only let them not give 
the general tone to classical instruction; 
let them be told that their work is only 
preparatory to the greater and more 
dignified discipline which deals with 
thought and not with words; and above 
all let their teaching be confined to nar- 


row limits. 
& 


The Victory of The Hague 


THE unanimous approval throughout 
the country of the conclusion which re- 
fers thé Venezuelan claims to the inter- 
national Hague tribunal, rather than to 
the personal decision of President Roose- 
velt, has a double justification: it gives 
honor and responsibility to a court de- 
vised and proposed and urged by the 
United States, and it relieves the United 
States from a difficult, if not dangerous, 
position. 

The plan for an international court of 
arbitration was first worked out and pub- 
lished by a committee of New York law- 
yers, who labored over it for several 
years. It seemed nothing more than an 
impossible counsel of perfection, beautiful 
to talk about, but quite impracticable. But 
the opportunity cameto suggest and press 
its adoption. The Czar of Russia, of all 
men, was possessed of a kindred imprac- 
ticable desire to put an end to wars. His 
thought was to do it by a mutual agree- 
ment to limit armaments and standing 
armies. His advising statesmen could 
see no likely accomplishment of his de- 
sire, but they yielded, to let him call a 
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council of nations to discuss the subject. 
The courts that were invited thought it 
an amiable weakness of the Czar, but 
humored him so far as to send repre- 
sentatives to the meeting at the Hague, 
expecting nothing serious to result from 
it. And nothing very serious did result 
from it except the one thing which 
seemed to all except the New York law- 
vers so unlikely and so crazy that they 
did not put it in the programs of their 
proposals. They did propose certain 
amendments of the laws of nations, such 
as that explosives should not be dropped 
from balloons in time of war, but noth- 
ing radical in the line of reducing arma- 
ments. 

But the representatives of the United 
States came with their radical -and im- 
practicable proposal. It was laughed at, 
said to be a beautiful wild phantasy, but 
it was pressed and urged by Mr. White 
and his associates, and it was adopted! 
Perhaps this was done out of courtesy, 
to humor the American delegates, after 
the supposed important things had been 
settled; but it was done, and the Ameri- 
can representatives were jubilant over 


the acceptance of their idealistic scheme 
and they believed that the despised stone 
would become the head of the corner. 


And such it has become. Of not another 
decision of the Hague Conference do we 
hear a word said, but this is looming 
larger all the time. It is the business of 
the United States, which proposed and 
pressed it, to make it a success. So we 
adopted the new court in our dispute with 
Mexico, and a dispute in Japan is about 
to be referred to it. Whenever a differ- 
ence arises between nations now arbitra- 
tion is inevitably proposed, and the 
choice is between The Hague and some 
single neutral ruler. In this Venezuelan 
difficulty the European Powers, which 
have not yet quite adopted The Hague, 
would have had President Roosevelt ar- 
bitrate, but The Hague is our chosen 
court, to which we would do honor, 
which we wish to be accepted as the 
world’s grand court of appeal, and ac- 
cordingly we urged that these questions 
be referred to it for regular and impar- 
tial review. The acceptance of it estab- 
lishes a strong precedent greatly to our 
satisfaction. 4 

But perhaps our people have thought 
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more of the escape which the reference 
to The Hague gives from our evident 
responsibility for the conduct of Venezu- 
ela in the matter of the award. When 
the United States asked Germany and 
Great Britain to submit their case to arbi- 
tration those Powers replied, in sub- 
stance, by asking if the United States 
would be responsible that such an ir- 
responsible and revolutionary country as 
Venezuela would accept and pay the 
award. We said No; and then they at- 
tempted to secure indirectly what they 
could not get directly, and asked the 
President of the United States to act as 
arbitrator. The purpose was evident; it 
was to put a moral pressure upon the 
United States to guarantee the award. 
To such an arbitration we objected. We 
pointed to the Hague tribunal as the one 
created by the Powers and urged refer- 
ence to it. Unwillingly the Powers as- 
sented, and we have for the present es- 
caped the danger of being forced to guar- 
antee the award. 

But the escape may be temporary. 
The Monroe Doctrine makes the United 
States the protector of every other 
republic in North and South America. 
We tell foreign nations that they shall 
take satisfaction for no debts or injuries 
by territorial acquisition. After the war 
of 1870 Germany took Alsace and Lor- 
raine from France; after the war with 
Mexico we took California; after our 
war with Spain we took Porto Rico and 
the Philippines; but we tell the nations 
of Europe that, no matter what injuries 
the American republics may be guilty of, 
we will not allow, as the result of war, 
that they shall recoup themselves by an- 
nexation. We protect these republics 
and it is only logical that we take a cer- 
tain responsibility for their behavior. 
We have already accepted that responsi- 
bility fully for the new republic of Cuba, 
which we would have annexed outright, 
to Cuba’s advantage, and our own, but 
for the pledge given in Senator Teller’s 
anticipatory resolution. We have ac- 
cepted a certain responsibility for good 
order in the Central American republics 
and we have not hesitated to land soldiers 
to keep the peace. Conditions may well 
arise out of this arbitration, by the in- 
ability of Venezuela to pay the award, 
under which it may be wise for the 
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United States to step in and hold the 
custom houses for a long period, rather 
than allow European Powers to hold 
them indefinitely. We know how im- 
possible it has proved for England to let 
go of Egypt, notwithstanding her prom- 
ise, which now cannot be kept; and Rus- 
sia is now supplying a similar case in 
Manchuria. 

But it is well to have such responsi- 
bilities put off until the absolute necessity 
arises to meet them. We have no reason 
to be afraid of them, for they belong to 
us as the paramount Power, the only one 
that has a navy and a disciplined army 
and the stability of settled institutions. 
It is not by theory but by precedents and 
occasions that such policies are to be 
settled. When the time comes we trust 
that we shall no more hesitate to accept 
unwelcome responsibility than we were 
in the Philippines, and we shall make it 
as much a blessing to the world; but we 
rejoice unanimously that the danger is 
for the present averted by the wise and 
prudent statesmanship of President 
Roosevelt. 

Js 


Our Real Parliament 


THE discussion of the Venezuelan 
crisis during the last fortnight has re- 
vealed more clearly than any other recent 
event in our history the true sources of 
American government. There has been 
real discussion among the people and a 
true public opinion has been created. 
The Government at Washington has been 
made to feel what the people have 
thought, and even the Governments at 
London and Berlin have been not un- 
aware of the actual state of the public 
mind on this side of the Atlantic. 

The decay of government by discussion 
has in recent years been much lamented 
by publicists of a fine old nineteenth cen- 
tury type, well represented by historians 
like W. H. H. Lecky and editors like the 
late E. L. Godkin. Too intent upon the 
obvious degeneration of legislative bod- 
ies like the Assembly at Albany, or the 
House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton, or, above all, the United States Sen- 
ate, they have failed to see how genuine 
is that government by discussion which 
is conducted in a larger forum—that of 
the people themselves. 
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Discussion in Legislature and Con- 
gress has largely given place to the end- 
less routine of committee work, which 
has been developed as the one successful 
invention for getting business transacted 
by a representative assembly. If political 
deliberation could be maintained only by 
such bodies we should indeed by this 
time have completely transformed that 
earlier government in which Webster 
and Clay and Calhoun, Sumner and Lin- 
coln and Douglas made political debate 
one of the high forms of art, no less than 
of statesmanship. It is not a small loss 
that such art as theirs is for the time be- 
ing at a low estate; but let us not for 
that reason make the blunder of thinking 
that only political bargaining and skillful 
party manipulation remain to us of the 
American democratic system. 

As political discussion in Legislature 
and Congress has declined, it has de- 
veloped among constituents, through the 
media of newspapers, public meetings, 
clubs and informal association. No great 
question of legislative policy or of ad- 
ministration presents itself to the people 
to-day which the people themselves 


would for a moment be willing to leave 
altogether to their elected representatives 


for debate and decision. Much less 
would they leave it to the discretion of 
their elected executives. The people 
themselves debate it in its every phase 
and then bring “ pressure ” to bear upon 
their representatives or executives to 
give effect to the public will. 

What we have failed to realize, then, 
is that not government by discussion, but 
government by representation, has be- 
come a thing of the past, and the real 
question for the student of government 
to-day is not how to secure a true ex- 
pression of public opinion, but rather 
how to secure a more complete and ef- 
fective conversion of the public will into 
enactment or administration. 

Otherwise stated, the question is, How 
far are representative bodies, like Con- 
gress and State legislatures, still of vital 
use, and how far have they become mere- 
ly an obstruction, even a dangerous sur- 
vival, in the body politic of organs once 
indispensable, but now a continuing 
threat of mischief? Should we get on 
better and with less corruption if we had 
legislation by popular initiative and ref- 
erendum ? 
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In partial answer of this question we 
inay at least say that nothing is more un- 
likely in our future political development 
than a transformation of Congress and 
the President’s Cabinet into such a gov- 
erning body as the British House of 
Commons. Those well-intentioned closet 
students of statecraft, like Mr. Gamaliel 
Bradford, who have been insisting upon 
cabinet responsibility to the House of 
Representatives have, we think, entirely 
mistaken the spirit of American institu- 
tions and the real tendencies of our po- 
litical evolution. That which is actually 
taking place is the growth of a direct re- 
sponsibility of President and Cabinet to 
the entire popular electorate, instead of 
to Congress, and a development of the 
entire people into a great deliberative 
parliament, debating and ultimately de- 
ciding every measure of policy which the 
President and the Cabinet present. 

What this really means then is that 
unless existing legislative bodies shall 
become indispensable as working com- 
mittees, and shall legislate only as mere 
recording agents of the popular will, they 
will sooner or later have to go. Our real 
governmental system will be like that of 
Great Britain in essential fact, while un- 
like it in form, and immeasurably greater 
in magnitude. The President and his 
Cabinet, the Governor and his advisers, 
the Mayor and his heads of departments 
will frame policies, as do the British 
Premier and his Cabinet. These policies 
will not in reality be submitted to any 
representative body, altho possibly in 
form they may be, for reasons as purely 
historical as*that which designates the 
Premier’s declaration of intentions as a 
“speech from the throne.” In reality 
they will be submitted to the people, to 
be debated, and indorsed or condemned 
by the people. 

Inevitably it will happen also, as an 
incident of this development, that more 
and more the important legislative poli- 
cies will be decided directly by popular 
vote—that is to say, by some form of the 
referendum ; and sooner or later the ques- 
tion will arise, Why not thus decide all 
really important matters, and leave minor 
matters to be dealt with through the 
power of executive discretion, such as 
we are now familiar with in the practical 
working of the Treasury Department? 
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We have said that such a plan of gov- 
ernment would be in fact, altho not in 
form, like the British parliamentary sys-- 
tem. In both fact and form it would be 
an extension to State and national affairs 
of the New England local government 
by town meeting, which, after all has 
been said and done, remains the truest 
expression of American political genius. 
The attempt to run “big affairs” by 
“town meeting methods” has been the 
subject of abundant ridicule. Neverthe- 
less, we venture to predict that the town 
meeting method will yet be discovered to 
be the most workable and satisfactory 
method of running the biggest affairs 
that concern the American people. 


as 
1903 


In 1803 popular government was just 
drawing its first free breath. Despotism 
allowed it ten years lease of life. Eng- 
land, while signing our independence, 
meant that she left us to starve, and in- 
tended to help us do so. The Monroe 
Doctrine of 1823 was a proclamation of 
Anglo-Saxon federation, that came just 
in time to save us from the machinations 
of the Holy Alliance. In 1903 the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is the fundamental political 
platform of the world—the Declaration 
of the Independence of Continents. It 
can no more be limited by definition than 
we can limit the Sermon on the Mount; 
for the bigger the mind and the age that 
looks at it, the more there is found to be 
in it. It is as good for Asia as for Amer- 
ica, and Europe begins to feel that it may 
yet be needed where Canning first con- 
ceived it. 

In 1803 two men stood pre-eminent 
above all the statesmen of the world; Na- 
poleon as representative of autocratic 
power, and Jefferson as standing for the 
principle of human equality and govern- 
ment by the people. Napoleon proposed 
a French Empire, reaching from Louis- 
iana, through the middle of the continent, 
to Canada—which country he hoped also 
to repossess. Providence and exigencies 
dispelled this magnificent colonial dream; 
and the Emperor sold this New World 
to become part of a Republic, which he 
hoped “ would some day become the ri- 
val of England on the oceans, if not on 
the lands.” “ Perhaps,” he added, “ the 
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Americans, in two or three centuries, will 
be found too powerful for Europe.” 
Nineteen hundred and three celebrates 
with becoming ardor the purchase of a 
wilderness ; out of which already popular 
government has carved fifteen States, and 
filled them with twenty millions of peo- 
ple. Had Napoleon found England less 
stalwart, or had Jefferson been less a 
statesman, the Republic would have gone 
out in the first quarter of the century. 
The problem which then stood was 
whether we should seek reannexation to 
England, it is now the creation of an 
Anglo-Saxon unity, of which the United 
States will be practically the head. 

In 1803 there was not a steam car in 
the world, nor a steam liner between Eu- 
rope and America. A Chinaman had 
never trod California to rouse the repul- 
sion of natives (since born in New Eng- 
land and Ireland), and San Francisco 
was a forlorn port, looking out on an 
ocean that was traversed only by adven- 
turers. In 1903 the steam age has not 
only come, but nearly passed away; and 
traveling palaces salute each other in 
mid-ocean as unconcernedly as pedes- 
trians in an ancient town. The ocean is 
a vast republic, governed by statutes as 
distinct as the American Constitution. 
The Pacific is the center of a world’s 
commerce, around whose borders islands 
and continents organize themselves into 
young republics. Under its waters 
stretches an articulating cable that binds 
the continents in perpetual friendship. 

In 1803 the doctrines of Hugo Grotius 
had been formulated fér two hundred 
years ; apparently never to secure the in- 
dorsement of the peoples of the world. 
In 1903 we have the Hague Tribunal, 
settling disputes between nations, as our 
Supreme Court settles them between 
States. It was necessary first to create 
a universal Federal Republic—fifty na- 
tions bound together in peaceful co-op- 
eration, through the heart of a conti- 
nent, constituting a unity in diversity, far 
stronger than any treaty bond that ever 
existed between empires. International 
arbitration constitutes an accepted prin- 
ciple that will as certainly displace war 
as common schools and commerce put out 
slavery. The Hague Tribunal sits with 
a certainty that its influence will grow 
and intensify until its words are as potent 


as to-day are those of Congress in the 
States, or the voice of Parliament in the 
colonies of England. 

In 1803 the farmer bound leather pads 
on his knees and walking on them cut 
his harvest with a sickle. It took five 
men to mow a ten-acre meadow in a day. 
In 1903 the farmer rides high above his 
wheat, and with a two-horse team trots 
around his harvest field, while steel teeth 
do his work below. In 1803 each farm 
was isolated, and during the steam age 
this isolation brooded like a nightmare 
on agriculture. In 1903 the farmer buys 
and sells by telephone, hitches his wagon 
to the trolley train, and has his daily 
mail delivered by liveried officials. 

In 1803 a man who held in his own 
right ten thousand dollars was a capital- 
ist. The growth of factories concen- 
tered wealth as well as population. The 
millionaire of 1903 commands his hun- 
dred millions, buys lines of ocean steam- 
ers and drives twenty millions of horse 
power across the continent. With this 
amassing of wealth he has not grown 
less amenable to rightness, but the whole 
world is waking to the truth that no man 
liveth to himself,and no man dieth to him- 
self. Mr. Carnegie formulates the gen- 
eral conclusion when he says: “ Wealth 
is not private property, but public prop- 
erty, held in trust by the possessor for the 
general good.” This 1903 will win its 
heroic place in history by giving to or- 
ganized labor its charter rights, and plac- 
ing it on an equality with organized cap- 
ital. 

In 1803 there was not a State Univer- 
sity in the Republic; and colleges existed 
only to educate boys for the pulpit or the 
bar. Women could not secure education 
beyond the common school, unless in a 
private seminary, before 1835. In 1903 
girls are competing with boys, not only 
in colleges, but in universities, and we be- 
lieve are increasing the prospect of a no- 
bler motherhood of a nobler race. 

In 1803 population was very equally 
distributed ; but during the century it. be- 
came concentered and then congested. 
The homing instinct was lessened, and at 
the core of our cities was created a mass 
of moral and intellectual debility. - Liv- 
ing off the crumbs of organized society— 
the English sparrow of humanity—it 
herded, quarrelsome, destructive and 
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parasitic. This 1903 notes as the chief 
sociological feature of progress, that pop- 
ulation is now under the influence of a 
new power, and that electricity is surely 
destined to reverse the drift, and correct 
the defects of the steam age. 

The facts most identified with the past 
one hundred years were the steam car, 
the newspaper and the common school. 
The index finger of the new century is a 
cedar pole thirty feet high. If speech was 
once silvern and silence golden, much 
more so is it in the age when speech and 
silence are identified. The electric car 
and the rural telephone point the way 
that we are to go into, if not through, the 
new age. The moral pulse-beat which we 
are waiting for is such a universal con- 
demnation of drunkenness and dissipa- 
tion of human power that immorality will 
pass out of our public streets and out of 
all of our public resorts. 

Just behind us are the Asstian Dam, 
the first Pacific cable, the railroad from 
Moscow to the Pacific; before us are the 
Isthmian Canal, the cable from San 
Francisco to Manila, the Cape to Cairo 
Railroad, a railroad down the spinal col- 
umn of the American contiuent, and the 


irrigation of the world. Just behind us 
are great organizations of capital and la- 
bor, and just ahead is the co-operation of 
these two forces in the creation of an era 


of universal good will. Already on 
‘Change the Golden Rule is quoted as 
workable. Just behind we, have a gov- 
ernment-owned free school, and nearly 
free mail system; not far ahead is the 
government ownership of all public 
utilities that concern general comfort and 
welfare. The people will soon command 
their fuel as they control their air and wa- 
ter. Just behind us are reciprocity trea- 
ties, and Mr. McKinley’s open door; not 
far ahead is an unquestioned system of 
free competition in all the markets of the 
world—a system that will give survival, 
not to the petted, but to the fittest. Just 
behind is a dissolving of sectarian conceit 
and bigotries ; not far ahead is a mighty 
organization of the wealth and moral 
torce of Christendom, to sweep out the 
baser thought and the selfish purpose. 
\Ve shall soon see an American Church, 
vith the creed of love for man and the 
‘ode of honor for God. In the twentieth 
century war will die; despotism will die; 
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sectarianism will die—but man will live. 
For all there will be but one country— 
that country the whole earth; for all 
there will be but one hope—that hope the 
whole of heaven. Is this too much to be- 
lieve? We choose to believe it. 


Bd 


Good Resolutions 


Tuis title does not refer to the little or- 
namental vows made by young girls to 
their misconceived Creator, nor to those 
prosaic people who delight to govern 
themselves from year to year by some 
fantastic law which does not really touch 
upon the vital principles of a worthy ex- 
istence. For in the one instance the vow 
is speedily outgrown, and in the others its 
fulfilment does not alter, but confirms a 
self-centered character in some unimpor- 
tant eccentricity. We mean more partic- 
ularly those desperate regulations writ- 
ten so often at this season when old of- 
fenders are turning over New Year’s 
leaves in their book of deeds. And_ the 
worse the man, the more strenuous his 
January vows will be. For he knows 
what it is to deal with this recreant self 
who has already broken many of his most 
ingeniously constructed by-laws. 

Really, this good resolution is a ro- 
mantic barrier that he throws up between 
the dark background of his past and this 
New Year’s morning of his future. It 
is his pathetic defense against a thousand 
shameful recollections, an ephemeral 
breastwork over which he regards the 
future with kindling eyes. For no man 
is so sanguine as he who leads a forlorn 
hope! And if the charge through to 
eternity could be made in a day, heaven 
would be peopled with these reckless 
saints. But it is the long siege, the creep- 
ing length of days darkening into terrible 
nights, that wears away the valor of such 
new virtue and thrusts the victim back 
into the same old defeat. 

The question is, What should be the at- 
titude of sober, industrious children at 
home in the Father’s house to those sons 
in a far country who habitually gird 
themselves each New Year’s Day for the 
long journey back? To sneer at the 
maudlin sentimentality of their repent- 
ance is easy. To distrust their courage 
and even their sincerity is a part of 
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worldly wisdom. But to comprehend the 
testimony they bear to the goodness of 
God who creates them over and over in 
his own image is more profitable, and 
leads to a more charitable reception, if 
not to the ring and fatted calf. Certain- 
ly there is something significant of divine 
economy in the fact that the meanest of 
men knows an occasional rebound of the 
moral nature toward sanity and virtue. 
From being the most abandoned of 
wretches, he crawls up out of his depths, 
blear-eyed, feeble with the long fever of 
being godless, to find himself miraculous- 
ly qualified with the noblest aspirations. 
And as the heart panteth after the wa- 
ter brooks, so he prays for the green 
pastures and still waters of a wholesome 
life.. He thrusts the sickening past be- 
hind him, faces about with the bewildered 
air of a man far from home, and the vag- 
abond becomes a holy pilgrim seeking the 
gates of heaven. 

And no matter what the ordinary di- 
mensions of his mind may have been, he 
goes upon this quest without the dis- 
criminations of a pessimist or a cynic. 
He is ready to accept all the signs and 
symbols given of Paradise. The idea of 
a city with “twelve foundations ” stead- 
ies his purpose and conjoins his hope. 
Nor is it important to know whether 
David or Solomon wrote the Psalms; he 
believes in their inspiration because they 
express the woe and repentance of his 
own sad heart. And so far from denying 
the childish faith in guardian angels, he 
would petition heaven for a whole com- 
pany of militant seraphs against the pow- 
ers of his darkness—for he knows more 
about the red realities of that lower world 
than all the merely doctrinally qualified 
theologues can teach. 

Also, he occasionally grasps and com- 
prehends more fully than any man in this 
world the divine science of forgiveness. 
Not long ago a minister was called to the 
bedside of a miserable man about to go 
into that darkness which is supposed to 
end such lives. After some time spent 
in expounding the doctrine of repentance, 
the justice of heaven, the good man con- 
cluded with a characteristic exhortation. 
In the silence which followed the old 
prodigal took one last backward glance 
over the horrible highway of his life. 
Then he replied, “ You would not think 


it, sir, but there is one thing I know about 
God. I know that God is good.” A vag- 
abond who had slept upon the ground 
for thirty years, dishonored by many 
transgressions, outlawed by his own kind 
and fallen too low to hope—this was the 
tenet by which he absolved heaven of his 
ruin. 

And, after all, it is about the best thing 
to make sure of—the goodness of God. 
For it is a conviction that often sustains 
a man when the world shows him the 
broad back of a pompous Pharisaism. 
Therefore let us not be too eager to qual- 
ify it with the stern limits of our more 
dogmatic creeds, lest we deprive some un- 
fortunate of the inspiration that may at 
least encourage him into another set of 
New Year’s resolutions. Few of us are 
brave enough to make a straight journey 
home, and so it is the more important 
that even the worst of us continue to 
meander in that direction. 


s 
The Treaty with Cuba 


A FEw days after the treaty of reci- 
procity with Cuba was signed there were 
reports from Washington that this im- 
portant commercial agreement would be 
ratified by the Senate. The opposition 
of the representatives of the beet sugar 
interests and that of some other pro- 
tectionists had died out, it was said, be- 
cause it was realized that the proposed 
reduction of dne-fifth of the sugar tariff 
would not be felt by the beet sugar in- 
dustry, and for the additional reason that 
reduction of duties upon the products of 
only one country by treaty did not open 
the door, as it would be opened by a bill 
insteady of a treaty, for amendments 
involving general tariff revision. This 
was good news for all who desired the 
ratification of an agreement that would 
not only keep the promises which Cubans 
believed the official representatives of 
this nation had made to them, but would 
also enlarge our export trade and estab- 
lish that friendship which, for political 
and other reasons, should characterize 
our relations with the island republic. 

Unfortunately, these early reports are 
not confirmed by later ones. Recent dis- 
patches to the daily press predict deter- 
mined opposition in the Senate. It is 
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said that there will be an attempt to pre- 
vent any change of tariff duties by treaty, 
instead of by legislation; that the op- 
ponents of the treaty with France, the 
treaty with Newfoundland and the treat- 
ies with fruit-growing dependencies of 
Great Britain in the West Indies will 
combine to reject these, or to prevent 
action upon them, together with the 
Cuban agreement; and that the support 
of some Eastern Senators for such a 
movement will be sought by a promise 
or threat that the Newfoundland treaty, 
which these Senators oppose, shall be 
ratified if they persist in asking for reci- 
procity with Cuba. Adequate protection 
should be given, some of these gentle- 
men say, to beet sugar as well as to cod- 
fish. 

We hope that all this is mere gossip 
of the holiday recess. Of course, there 
is nothing doubtful about the avowed 
purpose of Mr. Burrows, the beet sugar 
leader, to be governed by the decision of 
the beet sugar convention to be held on 
the 8th inst., a decision which may have 
been foreshadowed by the protest of the 
assembled beet sugar manufacturers of 
his own State, on the 23d ult., against 
the ratification of the Cuban treaty. But 
we are not ready to believe that any com- 
bination of Republican Senators will at- 
tempt to bury all the pending reciprocity 
agreements, the Cuban treaty included, 
in one grave. 

The rejection of this Cuban treaty 
would be a monumental blunder, from 
the political as well as the commercial 
point of view. In return for a reduction 
of only one-fifth of a sugar duty which 
is now nearly 100 per cent.—a reduc- 
tion which would not injure the beet 
sugar industry—there are reductions of 
from 20 to 40 per cent. of the Cuban rates 
upon the products of our farmers and 
inanufacturers. These would surely and 
largely increase our exports to the island, 
which have recently been suffering in 
competition with those of European 
countries. Commercially, our | gains 
would be much greater than those of 
the Cubans, who have already been led 
by our treatment of this question to lis- 
ten to suggestions of trade agreements 
with nations on the other side of the 
Atlantic. From the point of view of in- 
ternational politics the argument for pro- 
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moting intimate trade relations between 
ourselves and the island is one of great 
force. Finally, the Republican party 
cannot afford to permit a rejection of 
this treaty. If the gentlemien who in- 
tend to oppose ratification think that the 
failure of Cuban reciprocity legislation 
at the last session was approved by the 
people because they elected a Republican 
House, they are in error. It was Mr. 
Roosevelt, his policy, his courage, his 
earnestness, his honesty and his attitude 
toward this Cuban question and other 
issues, that were approved at the Novem- 
ber elections, so far as they had a na- 
tional character. The people expect from 
Congress at this session, and from the 
next Congress, more regard for his pol- 
icy and recommendations than was 
shown at the session that ended on July 
1st. It would be well for the Repub- 
licans of the Senate to bear this in mind. 


a” 


It was an anachronism, but 
one pardonable to poets, by 
which Dryden made Timo- 
theus the musician equal to St. Cecilia, 
whose music ravished the monarch in 
“ Alexander’s Feast;” for Timotheus 
died in his ninetieth year, some twenty- 
five years before “Philip’s warlike 
son” had won Persia: ° 


“ Timotheus placed on high 
Amid the tuneful quire, 
With flying fingers touched the lyre: 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
And heavenly joys inspire.” 


A Notable 
Discovery 


So famous was Timotheus as musician 
and. dithyrambic. poet, that Dryden 
equals him with St. Cecilia, inventress 
of the organ: 


“Tet Old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both. divide the crown.” 


But the verses of Timotheus, except a 
few fragments, had quite perished, with 
the strings he added to the lyre, until, the 
other day, a German expedition digging 
in Egypt found a wooden coffin, of 
Timotheus’s own century, which con- 
tained a complete copy of this poet’s long 
and splendid poem on the battle of Mara- 
thon, all written out in uncial Greek let- 
ters. It is one of the most remarkable 


discoveries in Greek literature, even more — 


important than the mimes of Herondas 
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or the odes of Bacchylides found by a 
British expedition in Egypt, but perhaps 
not as important as the “ Athenian Com- 
monwealth ” of Aristotle. Thus we see 
that the classic field is not exhausted, any 
more than the Oriental, of which the 
Code of Hammurabi is the last trophy. 
Classic finds are not numerous, however, 
but the century has been rich in 
patristic discoveries, such as the “ Philo- 
sophumena ” of Hippolytus, the “ Teach- 
ing of the Apostles,” the “ Diatessaron ” 
of Tatian, the Epistle of Diognetus, 
various Constitutions and apocryphal 
Gospels, portions of the old Syriac New 
Testament and the Hebrew Ecclesias- 


ticus. 
Js 


The states of Europe can 
no more anticipate what 
reckless mischief igno- 
rant fanaticism may be guilty of than 
Jupiter could protect himself against the 
blunderings of a fool. Arabi in Egypt, the 
Mahdi in the Sidan and the Boxers in 
China are late examples. Africa can eas- 
ily give birth to terrible risings that 
would for the time annihilate local Euro- 
pean control; for there are millions of 
wild Moslem fanatics, ready for a holy 
war, intense in their faith and waiting 
for some prophet to give the word of 
battle. This uprising in Morocco may be 
of that sort. The Sultan of Morocco 
wishes to introduce some European re- 
forms and the rebels resist them and are 
said to have defeated the Sultan’s army 
with great slaughter and te be likely to 
capture Fez and get control of the entire 
country. This would be a very serious 
matter. European interests are increas- 
ing in Morocco, and more than one Pow- 
er would be glad to divide the pie, or take 
the whole of it if they could.. The cap- 
ture of Fez might easily mean the mur- 
der of the Europeans there and the de- 
struction of all their property, which 
would be excuse enough for forcible in- 
tervention. At present Morocco is the 
last stronghold of independent Moham- 
medanism in Africa, for Algeria and 
Tunis are ruled by France, and Tripoli 
nominally by Turkey. The population 
of Morocco is uncertain, but probably 
Mulai-Hassan rules some nine million 
lawless subjects from his capital at Fez, 


The Moroccan 
Danger 
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where an army of 10,000 men is under 
the command of an Englishman, and 
there are German, French, Spanish and 
Italian officers of cavalry and artillery. 
If, as reported, the Sultan’s army has de- 
serted to the rebels, the flame of fanati- 
cism may spread through the Sahara to 
the Sidan, and very difficult would it be 
for European Powers to deal with it, easy 
as it might be to capture Tangiers and 


the coast. 
x] 


The thoughtful and able article which 
we publish this week by Professor Paul 
Reinsch elaborates the position which we 
took last week as to the responsibilities 
involved in the Monroe Doctrine. He 
concludes : 

“The primacy which the United States 
claims in American matters carries with it 
a measure of responsibility for the existence 
of efficient and responsible government within 
the region covered by the claim.” 


This is a consideration which had pretty 
nearly escaped attention until President 
Roosevelt was asked to be arbitrator of 
the Venezuelan claims. 


a 


The Rumanian Senate has agreed to 
the naturalization of the Jews. That is 
a great result already of Secretary Hay’s 
Rumanian note. The chief wrong to the 
Jews there centered in the refusal to al- 
low them to be anything but foreigners 
with no citizens’ rights, no matter how 
many generations of time they had lived 
in the country. 


When one reads such an article as 
that of Count Tolstoy in our present is- 
sue, he should remember that Tolstoy 
writes for Russia, and that the counsels 
of philosophical or Christian Anarchism 
have a very different apology under a 
military despotism from what they would 
have in a free republic. 

s 

A suicide may teach a lesson. A Jew- 
ish servant girl killed herself in this city 
last week because she found it so hard 
while at service to keep the rules of or- 
thodox Judaism. It was the chief part 
of our Lord’s teaching that the burdens 
of ritualism were no part of real religion. 
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The Policyholder Who Has Had 
No Fire 


WE read that President Washburne, 
of the Home Fire, has received a letter, 
written in some town in Missouri, thus: 


“ This is to inform you that I have had my 
property insured in the Home for about fifteen 
years, and being a widow and unable to repair 
house as it ought to be, I cannot insure again 
unless your company returns to me as much 
as I have paid—about $100—which would be 
very thankfully received by me. I have had 
no loss, owing to my carefulness.” 


There is no reason to doubt that this 
is an actual letter, written in entire good 
faith. Unquestionably the writer would 
thankfully receive the money she re- 
quests, and there is no reason to doubt 
that she correctly states her own situa- 
tion. We should not be surprised even 


if some of the hasty newspapers which 
are not always able to restrain their own 
strong language when they speak of the 
iniquity of insurance take up the widow’s 
plea as a reasonable and just one. 

Yet it is neither reasonable nor just. 
Her house needs repair, and she has not 


the means wherewith to do the work. 
The case may be a good one for charity, 
but the appeal might as properly be ad- 
dressed to any other man or company as 
to Mr. Washburne and his. Her house 
has not burned; it has been going to the 
more appropriate end—decay—and she 
has asked no loss payment from the com- 
pany, having paid it about $100. There- 
fore the company owes her something. 
But does it? At the superficial 
glance, many may think so, for it is still 
a notion in not a few minds that the per- 
son who has paid insurance premiums 
and has never filed a loss claim has re- 
ceived nothing for the money. The error 
is an honest one—that is, a thoughtless 
one. Yet people ought to think. It is 
not true that every loss claim which is 
paid costs the company more than the 
premiums, for there are many small 
claims and many persons carry insurance 
for years and do not have a fire; yet in 
many cases (and the heavy ones) it is 
true that the losses more than consume 
the premiums. It is supposed that losses 
will. consume half the premiums. They 
do consume more; but if they were kept 
down to that figure the ratio of losses 


paid to the money contributed by the 
losers would be large. The premiums of 
those who do not have fires r ‘st carry 
the load of loss. This is the very es- 
sence of insurance. If the companies 
had to return their premiums to policy- 
holders who have not had fires, where 
would the money for losses be obtained ? 
It is a slow process—but we still have 
faith to believe that the public will un- 
derstand, some day, that to “ carry” in- 
surance costs something. 
J 


The Baseless Story Renewed 


THE levy against insurance of young 
children as a system of child-murder has 
lately had one of its periodical outbreaks. 
This makes a good cry for that sort of 
journalism which cares for nothing ex- 
cept to sell papers to-day and keep a look 
out for “ scareheads ” to serve tomorrow. 
If, as is quite possible, there are some 
small assessment concerns in Pennsyl- 
vania which are doing, ignorantly or 
criminally, a bad business in insurance 
of very young children, the State should 
take active measures to suppress it; but 
that is no more condemnation of legiti- 
mate insurance than was the “ grave- 
yard” business of twenty years ago in 
several Pennsylvania counties. 

For the relief of any serious-minded 
persons who are disturbed and are with- 
in our reach we will say again that in- 
dustrial insurance, legitimately con- 
ducted, conserves the lives of young chil- 
dren. The conditions are so adjusted 
that it is not possible to find any profit 
in child-murder, and the influence of in- 
surance upon the habits and morals of 
what we must still miscall the working 
class is thoroughly wholesome. It ought 
also to be plain that the charge so sweep- 
ingly made proves too much. If a sen- 
sational journal should allege that the 
fire companies are maintaining a band of 
incendiaries, probably even the most ig- 
norant reader would see the absurdity; 
yet such a story would be plausible com- 
pared with the charge that managers of 
companies which write life policies by 
the million are either privy to, or unable 
to protect themselves from, the murder 
of insured children. Even if neither 
statute nor moral law forbade, the laws 
of business would effectually forbid. 
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Our Foreign Trade Reports Not 
Depressing 


WE do not find anything of a dis- 
couraging or depressing nature in the 
detailed report of the exports and im- 
ports for eleven months of the past calen- 
dar year, just issued by the Bureau of 
Statistics. It is true that the exports 
were less by $115,500,000 and the im- 
ports greater by $74,500,000 than those 
of the corresponding months in Igo!. 
But the increase of imports is chiefly due 
to the greater activity of our own manu- 
facturers or to their inability to supply 
the enormous demand of the home mar- 
ket. For example, there was an increase 
of $54,000,000 (from $353,417,000 to 
$407,603,000) in the value of manufac- 
turers’ materials imported, these includ- 
ing such products as raw silk, tin, etc. 
‘ which we must buy abroad. The growth 
of these imports is due mainly to the en- 
larged output here of the manufactured 
goods of which they are a part. Imports 
of iron and steel have doubled in value 
(rising from $18,267,000 to $36,766,- 
000), but this increase is accounted for 
by the fact that demand in this country 
has outrun the domestic supply. In im- 
portant branches of the iron and steel 
industry the mills have orders on hand 
that will engage their» full capacity for 
production almost to the end of the pres- 
ent year. Those buyers whose orders are 
not in, and who must have the goods 
within a few wéeks or months, can get 
them only by procuring them abroad. 
Railroad companies are importing rails 
becatise they cannot wait for the filling 
of their orders at home. Pig iron has 
been and still is imported because our 
furnaces, altho largely surpassing in 1901 
the output of any preceding year, cannot 
keep up with the demand. The same is 
true of crude steel. These imports are 
no sign of depréssion at home or of fail- 
ure here in competition with foreign 
manufacturers. All our mills are at 
work, and the employees are receiving 
higher wages than were paid six months 
or a year ago. The decline of the ex- 
ports of iron and steel manufactures is 
due to the same relation of supply to 
demand in our home market. Conditions 
which reduce exports are indicated by the 
recent refusal of a great locomotive com- 
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pany to bid in competition for foreign 
orders because its orders for our own 
railroads would keep its works busy for 
nearly a year to come. 

The reduction of $115,500,00c in ex- 
ports is in part explained by the failure 
of the corn crop of 1901. Of corn alone 
the shipments fell from $49,500,000 in 
the 11 months of 1901 to $6,745,000 in 
the corresponding months of 1902. The 
shortage of corn caused a decrease of the 
exports of beef and other meat products. 
Greater demand at home, with a de- 
crease of buying power in some foreign 
countries, and an enlargement of agricul- 
tural supplies in others, must also be con- 
sidered in accounting for the reduced ex- 
ports of grain and other food substances. 
Eventually our manufacturers will catch 
up with the domestic demand, and there- 
after they will sell freely again to foreign 
buyers. As for the exports of agricul- 
tural products, the enormous crops har- 
vested in 1902 will speedily enlarge them. 
Exports of corn are already greatly in 
excess of those of the corresponding time 
a year ago, and in due time the shipments 
of those meat products which are affected 
in quantity and price by the corn supply 
will show a similar growth. 


Ral 


THe Garfield National Bank, of 
which R. W. Poor is President, has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. 
and an extra dividend of 8 per cent., pay- 
able December 31st. 


....Dividends 
nounced : : 


N. Y. Cent. & H. R. R., 1 
United Shoe Machinery 
payable Jan. 15th. 


and interest | an- 


per cent., payable Jan. 15th. 
‘o., prefe » 14 per cent. 


mn, 2 per cent., pay- 





20th. 

Auer. Toston Co., preferred, 134 per cent., payable 

an ¥ 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R.Co., common, 1 

cent.. pa: able Jan. 2d. ) Eee 
ac. Co., various coupons, payable Jan. 2d. 

Siege!, Cooper & Co., deposits 8, 4,5 and 6 months at 

4 per cent , payable Jan. 19th. 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


Per Ce: 
National Citizens’ 
New Amsterdam 


ee 
Market and Fulton. 5 
SAVINGS BANKS. 
Per Cent, 
American ... 2... ...... 
Bank for Savings ..... 
 - ar epegtettes: 


Per Cent. 
Greenwich ....... Fe 








National Electric Vehicles 


Handsome, graceful, thoroughly depend- 
able. Built for reliable, everyday service 
and giveit. Simplest in construction, safely 
and easily operated—the perfected auto- 
mobiles for business or pleasure. 

Write for our illustrated catalogue showin 

many new and improved electric automobiles. 
NATIONAL VEHICLE 00.909 B. 224 St, I 

































































Visible 
Writing . : 
The writing on the Underwood. is 
visible all the time. It is strongas the 
strongest and perfectly simple, practical 
and durable. Highest Awards every. 
Tée Paper for Printi Gasli | ae. 
It your were ng by om WAGNER TYPEWRITER CO, 
dozen 4x8 6 218-220 Broadway, New York, 
Atlas Block Randolph 8t@ Wabash Ave 


122-124 Fifth Avenue 17 th@18th § 
NEW YORK 











THE INDEPENDENT 


Intellisent 
Millions 
Use Pearline 
Cures While You Sleep Vf & & d Atisfied 
Some Indifferent ones 
use Imitations 


N1easSseag 


y Fant 


Hay Fever, Some rutty ones still 
Diphtheria, use Soap they Complain 
\ , yo May r Fae tf] ; 


: Scarlet Fever : SON 
Don’t fail to we CRESOLENE for the distressi Pearline iS dave first 


and often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years we have had the most con- 


atte we old best impro- 
mathe higued taticcissteiioricn 
waam«-£€ << vement on Soap 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. . e 
180 Fulton Street, New York f& 1N G e AWAD fe) e ~ ps 


1651 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, Canada 


From the Top of 
Pike’s Peak 
to the Lowlands 
of the Tropics 


—whatever the condition of 
cold or heat—the exact ad- 
justments of the 


Elgin 


Watch 


make travel surer and safer. 
The new Elgin book, “‘Time- 
makers and Timekeepers,” 
reviewing the development 
of the locomotive anc the 
watch—/ree. 











Elgin National Watch Co. 
Elgin, Ii 
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o PAPA'S 
SHIRT, 
is made of 


Shirts at 
leading 
men’s fur- 
nishers’, . 
muslin at 
jobbers’ & 
retailers’. 


inches 
TREAT & CONVERSE, agents for this Muslin, 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York ; 


BostoN °° PHILADELPHIA °° BALTIMOR® 
Cuicaco °** St. Louw 


HATS... 


Exclusive Styles for this Sea- 
son, in Silk, Opera, Derbies, and 
Soft Hats. All priced moderate 
for high-class goods. 


E. WILLARD JONES, 
Late Bird & Co. 49 Nassau St. 











NO POISON 
Has Ever Been Found in 
the Enamel of 

Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 


The BLUE LABEL 
Protected by Decision of 
United States Court Pasted on 
every piece, 
PROVES IT. 

If substitutes are offered, 
write us. New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Stee! Ware is sold 
7S leading Department and 

ousefurnishing Stores 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
New York, Beston, Chicago. 





PRETTY NEAR THE SAME 


when it comes to writing them, aren’t they? ‘They 
are the same, in fact, for just so surely as you FEED 
RIGHT you will FEEL RIGHT and can THINK. 
RIGHT. 

Cut out the pasty, starchy or greasy foods for a 
few days and take on GRAPE-NUTS. In this 
famous food scientific processes have changed the 
starch to Grape-Sugar, and the tasty, nut-like little 
granules go into your spoon with the first period of 
digestion complete, just like nature does it, but with 
the brain-building elements still there. 


That’s why it is 


THE FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 


Postum CEREAL Co., Ltp., Battle Creek, Mich. 





Children’s Shoes. 


FAMILIES in search ot first-class Footwear for 


children can rely on us for hest es at the low- 
est prices. To attract the family e we will sell our 
best productions at 10 eent above the actual cost 
of manufacture, bringing theconsumer in close touch 
with lowest wholesale rates. 


INTREL| 


25 WEST 234 ST., Near Fifth Ave Hotel. 














For the Winter 


ro BERMUDA 


Reached in forty-eight hours from New York, by the ele- 
ant steamers of the Quebec 8. 8.Co. No frost, no malaria. 
eadquarters for British North Atlantic Navy and Army. 
Cable communication. Equable climate ; about 70 degrees 
in December. For illustrated pamphlet in co.ors apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 39 Broadway, New 
York, or A. Ahern, se" § _ Canada, or THOS. 600K 
& SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 





‘OF MUSIC 


George W. Chadwick, Director. 


Our new buildings, costing nearly $1,000,000 to erect 
and equip, are now finished. We offer greater facilities, 
master teachers, and more thorough instruction than 
elsewhere to be had, here or abroad. 

Our present enlarged facilities and magnificent re- 
sources should lead you to send for our year-book, which 
we mail free. 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 
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~ Renorenone 


Write Now For My Book 


You who need help and are waiting— 
You who are sick, and are hesitating— 
You who have prejudice—you who doubt— 


Let me convince you—write a postal today. 


Then I Will Do This 


I will mail you a bcok, and an order on your 
druggist for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. 
You may take it a month at my risk to learn what 
itcan do. If it succeeds the cost is #5.50. If it 
fails, I will pay your druggist myself. And I'll 
leave the decision to you. 

You see this offer everywhere—all the time— 
year after year. Don’t you realize that thousancs 
every week are accepting it, and thousands are 
getting well? ‘ 

In the past twelve years I have furnished my 
Restorative to over half a million sick ones on 
just those terms. My records show that 39 out of 
each 40 have paid for the treatment gladly, be- 
cause they were cured. I have paid for the rest. 

I know what this remedy will do, and my faith 
in it is shown by my offer. I want you to know 
it—you who need its help. 

Just write me your name and your address, and 


I will do all the rest. 


Why I Succeed 


I have learnei by a lifetime of labor how to 
‘strengthen the z#side nerves. 

My Restorative will always bring back that 
power which makes the vital organs act, and there 
is no other way to do it. 

A weak organ shows weak nerve .power, just as 
a weak engine indicates too little steam. All the 
skill in the world can never cure that weakness 
till the organ’s nerves get strong enough tofmake 
it do its duty. That is why common treatments 
fail. 

I know from a vast experience that in these 
chronic diseases my Restorative will accomplish 
all that medicine cando. And in most deep-seated 
cases there is absolutely no other way to a cure. 

My book will tell you why. 

Simply state which book you want and address Dr. Shoop, 
Box 226, Racine, Wis. 


Book No. 1 on Dreeepes 
Book No. 2 on the Heart 
Book No. 3 on the Kidneys 
Book No. 4 for women 
Rook No, 5 for Men 

Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 
bottles. At all druggists. 
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High class industrial stock. 


Strongest possible inducements. 


Highest References. 


Charter member price (of 25 cents on the dollar) for the 
remainder of 4,000 shares. 


CALL ON OR ADDRESS AT ONCE 


THE INTERNATIONAL S&S. S. G. GO., 


290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
_Send all remittances to EQUITABLE NATIONAL BANK, Broadway and 11th St., New York. 





KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUANE 


BANKERS, NEW YORK. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT TRAVELERS. 


ALSO OBTAINABLE THROUGH 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
ASTOR NATIONAL BANK, 
ASTOR PLACE BANK, 
CORN EXCHANGE BANK AND BRANCHES, 
WEST SIDE BANK, 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS BANK. 


; 4 
Travelers’ Checks 4v#ilable in all parts 
Pamphlet, “‘ Funds for Travelers,”’ on application. 








HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 


Government 


BONDS 


New York 


Boston 














J. & W. Seligman & Co., | 


BANKERS, 


21 Broad St., New York. 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travelers, 
Dayable in Hny Dart of the Gord. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California. 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Che Equitable 


Crust Zo. of New York 


Capital and Surplus ~ $1,500,000 


Solicits accounts of individ- 
uals, firms, and corporations; 
transacts a general banking 
as well as trust company 
business; allows interest on 
daily balances “© “© “© “ 











Wm. T. Gornell, President 
James H. Hyde, Vice-President 
Ls Le. Gillespie, Secretary 

F. W. Fulle, Treasurer 


TRUSTEES: 

Vv. P. SNYDER 

OTTO H. KAHN ; 
JAS. HENRY 8MITH 
GEO, H. SQUIRE 
BRADISH JOHNSON 
WM, ALEXANDER 

@. W. JENKINS 

M. HARTLEY DODGE 
H.M. ALEXANDER. 


JAMES H. HYDE 
LOUIS FITZGERALD 
E. H. HARRIMAN 
WM. T. CORNELL 
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Hurlbutt, Hatch & Co. 


BANKERS 
71 Broadway, New York City. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


TRANSAGT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


CorneLius Pp ° Rosemon, 


BANKER, 33 WALL ST, 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Commission orders executed oa all the Exchanges 
of this country and Europe. 


Bills on Union of Lendon and Smiths Bauk, Limited, 
Londen, 





Foreign Exchange Bought. 


Deposits received subject to check, = 


CURTIS & ROMAINE 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
N. ¥. Con. Stock Exchange, 


Members x: N. Y. Cotton Exchange, 


Y. Preduce Exchange. 
ORDERS EXECUTED FOR INVESTMENT 
OR ON MARGIN. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





DIVIDENDS 
NATIONAL BANKS 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 22, 1902. 
SEVENT Y-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi annual 
dividend of ag PER CENT., free from tax Vy on and 
after January 2, 198. The transfer books will be closed from 3 


. M. Monday, December 2, 192, to the Pyne of January 5 
{908 . C. 8 YOUNG, Cashier. ' 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 24, 1902. 
A dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. has been declared 
payable on and after od until January 2, 1903. Transfer 


k ill remain closed unt es Si. 
—* 7 E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


THE FOURTH ro Ti BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, Donahes a 1902. 
The Board of Directors has this “day declared semi- 
annual dividend of THREE AND ee Hale PER CENT. 


payable on and after Janua a proxi 
The transfer beste — © at 8 P. “MM. this date, re- 


ing January 2, 
— CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK, 
New York, December 19, 1902. 
A dividend of TEN PER CENT. out of the earnings of 
the last six months has to-day been declared by this bank, 
payable on the 2d day of January next. The transfer books 
will remain closed till that date. 
R H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 























THE ss a too BANK OF 


December 23, 1902. 
75TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual divi. 
dend of FOUR PER CENT. ), payable January 2, 
to stockholders of record on this date. The transfer b 
will remain closed until Janua a 1903, at 10.00 
BENJ. F. WERNER, Gashicr. 


THE MARKET | AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, December 23, 1902. 

A dividend of FIVE PER CENT. kc ge the capital stock 

of this bank has been declared, payable free of tax, on and 

after January 2, 1903. The transfer books will be closed 
until that date. J. STEVENS, Cashier, 





NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 
December 11, 1902. 
The Directors have this day declared a semi- annual diyi- 
dend of FOUR PER CENT., pe. January 2, 
Transfer aoe close on —— . and reopen on 
January 2, . CURTIS, Cashier. 





NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK. 
106TH DIVIDEND. 

New York, December 18, — 
The Board of Disectase have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of SIX PER CENT., payable on “the < 

day of Jameety, 1908 The transfer books will be closed o 
December 8, 192, at 3 o’clock P. M., and reopened jee. 

uary 2, 1908" o’clock A. M. 
CHAS. J. DAY, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
New York, December 24, 1902. 
DIVIDEND.—The Board of Directors has this day ‘declared 
a semi-annual dividend of THREE PER CENT., free from 
tax, payable on and after January 2, 1903, until which time 
the transfer books will be closed. 
H. DIMSE, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK a, NEW YORK. 
mber “ 1902. 
The Board of Directors , Ay oat. ~g-> Sa sem!- 
annual dividend of SEVEN HALF 
CENT., free of tax, on the eon stock of this 
of the "earnings of the past six months, payable January 2, 
1903, to peoeibatsers of record on —_ wy 20. Transfer 
books will be closed from December 22 December 31, 
inclusive. GEORGE, 8. HICKOK. Cashier. 





THE NEW AMSTERDAM NATIONAL BANK. 


New York, December 23, 1902. 
A quarterly dividend of EIGHT PER CENT. has this day 
been declared by the Directors of this bank out of the 
—- of the past three months, payable on January 2, 
proximo 
The transfer books will close this date, reopening January 
2, 1903. G. J. BAUMANN, Cashier. 


STATE BARKS 


THE BANK OF AMERICA. 
New York, December 19, 1902. 
The Board of Directors have yy, declared a semi- 
annual dividend of NINE (9) PER CEN free of tax, 
payable January 2, 1903, to stockholders = record of this 
date. The transfer books will remain closed until Jan- 
uary 3, 1903. W. M. BENNET, _ Cashier. 








DIVIDEND NO. 33. 
RIVERSIDE aoe 


BIZALLION, Cones. 
SAVINGS BANKS 








THE AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK. 
501 Fifth Avenue, corner 42d Street. 

Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
(844%) per annum will be credited Copeatiees for ase ans six 
months ending Decemeee 31, 1902. on all sums from $5 — 
payable January 19, 1903. Bank open from 9 A. M. to yin ue an 
on Monday evenings from 6 to8 o’clock (loses 12 M. on Satur: 
day. Money deposited = i before JANUARY 10TH will draw 
interest from JANUARY 18T. 

V. LOEW, President. 


ARD 
CLARENCE GOADBY, Treasu: 
WM, IRWLN, Secretary. io 
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THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


280 Fourth Avenue,- New York. 
December 29, 1902. 
167TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Trustees have declared the usual interest 
under the provisions of the by-laws for the six months end- 
ing December 31, as follows: 

At the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per 
annum on all sums of $5 and upwards, not exceeding $3,000, 
payable on and after the 20th day of January, 1903. 

The interest is carried at once to the credit of depositors 
as principal on the 1st January, 1903, where it stands 
exactly as a deposit. 

It will be entered on the passbooks at any time when 
required on and after the 20th of January, 1903. 

MERRITT TRIMBLE, President 

ROBERT 8S. HOLT, Secretary. 


DRY DOCK SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 


341 AND 343 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six months 
ending December 31, 1902, on all deposits entitled thereto 
under the by-laws, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums not exceeding Three 
Thousand Dollars; payable on and after January 19, 1903. 

Deposits made on or before January 10 will be entitled 
to interest from January 1, 1903. 

ANDREW MILLS, President. 

CHARLES MIEHLING, Secretary. 

WM. F. PATTERSON, Assistant Secretary. 


EMIGRANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 


51 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 


New York, Dec. 20th, 1902. 
DIVIDEND—The Trustees of this Bank have 
ordered that interest be paid to Depositors en- 
titled thereto for the six and three months ending 
Dec. 31st, 1902, at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT, per annum on all de- 
posits from $5.00 up to the limit of $3,000 
Interest will be credited under date of Jan. 1st, 
1903, and will be payable on and after Monday, 
Jan. rgth. 
Deposits made on or before Jan. roth, 1903, will 
draw interest from Jan. rst, 
JAMES McMAHON, President. 
MARCUS J. McLOUGHLIN, Comptroller. 


THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK. 

656 and 658 Eighth Avenue, corner 42d Street. 

EIGHTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
_ On and after January 19, 1903, interest at the rate of 
fTHREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum will be 
paid to the depositors entitled thereto on all sums of $5 
to $3,000. Money deposited on or before the 10th of Jan- 
wary will draw interest from the Ist. Bank open daily from 
10 A. M.-to 3 P. M.; and Monday from 6 to 8 P. M., holi- 
days excepted. Closes at 12 M. on Saturday. 

: A. TURNER, President. 

WM. G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 


115 CHAMBERS S8T., NEW YORK CITY. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared interest on 
all sums remaining on deposit during the three and six 
months ending December 31, 1902, at the rate of FOUR 
PER CENT. per annum on amounts from $1 to $3,000, pay- 
able on and after ‘Monday, January 19, 1903. Deposits 
made on Nes before January 10 will draw interest from 


January 
: : W. H. B; TOTTEN, President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 





EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK 





,» Upo itled thereto, from to 
ble after Jan. 10, 1903. ” 


ITS made on or before Jan.7 will draw interest from 


CHARLES FRAZIER, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY. Secretary. 


GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Cor. 4th Ave. and 14th Street. 
New York, December 24, 1902. 
Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF (34) 
PER CENTUM. per annum will be credited depositors for 
the six months ending December 31, 1902, on all sums 
entitled thereto under the by-laws not exceeding 
Thousand ($3,000) Dollars. Deposits made on or before 
January 10, 1903, will draw interest from January 1, 1903. 
. CASIMIR TAG, President. 
G. F. AMTHOR, Treasurer. 


reenwich Savi Bank. 
Greenwich Savings Bank. 
Ss. E. COR. 6TH AVE. AND 16TH ST. 
Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. per annum will be credited depositors for the six 
months and three months ending December 31, 2, on 
all sums from Five Dollars to Three Thousand Dollars, 
entitled thereto under the by-laws, payable January 19, 
¢ 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 
B. OGDEN CHISHOLM, Secretary. 


Deposits made on or before January 10, 1903, will draw 
interest from January 1, 1903. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 


No. 644 BROADWAY 





December 24, 1902. 


103d Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on:all sums (by the rules 
entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000, remaining on - 
deposit during the three or six months ending on 
the 31st inst., payable on and after the third Mon- 
day in January next. 

Deposits made on or before January roth will 
draw interest from January rst. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President, 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary, 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings Institution, 


BROADWAY, 32d ST. & SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

Interest three and one-half per cent. from $5 to 
$3,000. Credited January 1st, payable Janucry 
15th or any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 

FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 
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HARLEM SAVINGS BANK. 
2279-2281 Third Avenue, corner 124th Cisest, 
Decembe ee 


A semi-annual dividend at the rate of FOUR PER pam “i 
r annum has been declared for the six 


months 
mber 31 9. all sums entitled thereto from $5 a $1, 
and THREE PER CEN’ 
payable on ay after — 19 7 — de 
= before January 10, » eae will dra terest 


ry 1. 
L. HOMER HART, Secretary. 


T. per annum from $1,000 t "000, 

ted on 
Jan- 

STOO EE President. 





METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 


1 and 8 Third Avenue (0 te Cooper Institute). 
CHAR 1 


Interest for the half year endin 
the rate of THREE AND ONE-H. 
num. 
the by- 


terest from January 1, 
JONATHAN B. CURREY, President. 
_ BDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 


Siegel, Cooper & Co., 


Pribate Bankers, 
6th Ave., 18th and $19th Sts. 


Interest at the rate of Four Per Cent. per an- 
num credited to depositors for the three, four, 
five and six months ending December 31st, 1902, 
o.. deposits from $5 to $3,000. Payable on or 
after the third Monday in January, 1903. De- 
posits made before the roth day of any month 
draw interest for full month. 


All deposits payable on demand without 
notice. 





Hours 9 A.M. to 5:30 P. M. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


KNICKERBOCKER TRUST OSMP ANY, 
66 Broadw h Avenue. 
New York, 4 e+ 

The Board of Directors beve this Ary a sem 
annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
from net earnings on the Capital Stock of this Company. 
payable January ist, 1908, to stockholders of reco 
December 2th, 1902. Transfer books will close De- 
cember 20th, 1904. at 8 P.M., and reopen January 2d, 1908. 
Dividend checks will be sent by mail on January ist, 1903. 
FREDERICK GORE KING, Secretary. 














THE TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
DIVIDEND NO. 6. 

149 yt New York, December 16, 1902. 
The Board of Directors of the Trust t Company of of America have 
this day declared _a dividend of THR E-HALF PER 
CENT boy. the Capital Stock of the Company b the net earn. 
ings of t e Company for the six months ending December 31, 1902, 
vayable January 1, 1908, to stockholders of record December 20, 
Transfer books will be iy at 12 M., December 2, 1903, 


and reopen 10 A. M., » CES 1908. 
AYMOND J. CHATRY, Secretary. 


THE MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 
No. 195 Broadway, New York. 
DIVIDEND NO. 48. 

The Board of Directors has declared 
dend of TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS <A 
share upon the capital stock of this Company, L.A at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the 20th day of 
January, 1903, to the stockholders of record at the close 
of the transfer books on the 2d day of January, 1903. 

The transfer books will be closed on January 2, 1903, at 
8 o’clock P. M., and reopened on ger 21, 1903, at 10 
o’clock A. A. . CALEF, Treasurer. 


‘RIVER 





a semi- oma divi- 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON 
AILROAD COMPANY. 
Office of rm Treasurer, New York, Dec. 23, 1902. 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a meeting 
held this s, declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
a PER CENT. on its capital stock, payable at 
this office on the 15th day of January next, to stockholders 
of record at the close of — on MITER he the 3ist 
inst. EDWARD L. ROSSITER asurer. 








BUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 
be ag Mt 


STOCK DIVIDEND ie ae 
mR ee: of of the Buffalo 
“yoy "aeaieoal a 
a we 7 OnE’ 2 a A 


yh» LS ble J se ae 
stock, paya! 


a 4 books close December 31 and reopen January 3, 
F. A. LEHR, Treasurer. 


FISK_& ROBINSON, 85 Cedar Street, New York, 


Transfer Agents. 





OFFICE OF 


Svuthern Pacific Company, 


120 BROADWAY, (Equitable Building). 
NEW YORE, N. Y. 


COUPONS due Jan. ist, 1908, from the following bonds 
will be paid on and after Jan. 2d, 1908, at this offices 
namely : 

Mergan’s Louisiane & Texas RR. & 8S. 8. Co...... Gs 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas RR. & S.8.Co .. 5s 
Louisiana Western KR. Co...... ..... ae-se!s 
Texas & New Orleans RR. Co 
Heusten & Texas Cevtral RK. Ce... .... 
Austin & Northwestern RR. Co... 
Southern Pacific RR. Ce. (of Ariz.). .. 
Southern Pacific RR. Co. (of N. Mex.) 
Northern Kailway Company.. ..... 
Seuth Pacific Const Railway Co. . 
Oregon & California RR. Ce. 
Seuthern Pacific Steamship Co 
San Antonie & Aransas Pass Ry. Co..... 
California Pae. RK. Ce. ist Mort 
” 2d Mortgace.. = 
e 3d Mort., Ser. “A mo 
bg 3d Mert., Ser. *“‘B”’.... 
Steckton & Copperopelis RR. Co....«......... 
Galveston, Houston & North. Ky. Co 
Hoeousten & Shreveport RR. Co...... 
Carson & Colorade Railroad Co........ 


A. K. VAN DEVEN'TER, Assistant Treasurer. 


eeetenseee eeeereeees 





"AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, 


25 Broad Street, New York, Dec. 17, 1902. 

The Board of Directors this day declared me eit CRN 
dividend of ONE AND —s —_— 
on the preferred capital stoc ‘of ‘cord eee 21, 
to the preferred StecEbolaers” 0! = at close of best. 
ness on January 2, 1903. Checks 

Transfer books of the — --, AF. will close pot 3 
P. M. on January 2, 1908, and reopen January 21, 1903. 


LEIGH BEST, Secretary. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 


December 17, 1902. 
A dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
and an extra dividend of THREE-FOURTHS OF A DOL- 
LAR per share will be paid on Thursday, January 15, 
1908, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on Wednesday, December 31, 1902. 
The transfer books will be closed from January 1 to 
January 15, 1903, both days included. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
Four Per Cent, Collateral Trust Bonds. 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 

January 1, 19038, at the office of the Treasurer in New York, 

will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 


Street. 
WILLIAM BR. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


New York, December 17, 1902. 
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WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH GOMPANY. 
DIVIDEND No. 137. 


New York, December 10, 1902. 
The Board of Directors have declared a uarterly dividend 
of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER NT. upon the 
capital stock of this company, payable at the office of the 
Treasurer on and after: the sth day of January next to 
shareholders S record at the close of the transfer books on 
the 20th day of ber 
For the purpose of the dividend hereinbefore declared the 
transfer books will be closed at three o'clock on the afternoon 
of December 20th inst., and be reopened on the morning of 
January 2nd next. M. T, WILBUR, Treasurer. 


"THE EXPLORATION CO. OF NEW YORK. 
Mills Building, 15 Broad Street. 
DIVIDEND NO. 16. 
The Board of Directors of this Corporation nape | ay day. 
December 10, declared a semi-annual dividen f $5 _ 
share, payable January 15, 4 Transfer. Spooks close 
December 31, m January 16, 1903. Ohecks 


1902, and 
will be mailed to stockholders of record. 
FREDERICK G. CORNING, President. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY, 
71 Broadway, New York oy. Dec. 16, Lay 
The Board of Direetors of the Otis Elevator Soe 
PER 


mpany, able 

, on and —_ January 15, fo08. to stockholders 
t ‘the close of -— pe December 26, 1902. The 
will closed the close of business 
1902, and = te mene at the opening 


anuary 16, 1 
LYNDE BELENAP, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY. 


_ . . Boston, Mass., December 23, sons. 
Notice is hereby given that a dividend of One 








of business 





and Three-quarters (134%) per cent. on the Pre- 
ferred Capital Stock of the American Woolen 
Company will be paid on the 15th of January, 1903, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
January 2nd, 1903. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed 


at the close of business January 2nd, 1903,,and will 
be reopened Jonnie 16, 1 x, 
'M. OOD, Treasurer. 





c ELECTIONS 


THE AMEnIOAy EXCHANGE Basten aL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YO Y. 
The annual 


Sects, of Directors of 
lace on 


Tuesday, Jan 
ouse, 128 Broadway, New York. 
1 P.M. WAED URNS, Cashier. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE CENTRAL 
RATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 


New York, December 12th, 1902. 
Ki at tn Se See = Se e BY 
rooms, N Borough 
oe By of New R 4 = the 13th dn ¢ of January, 
open from 12 tool. P. M 
GHARLES 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 


EAST mari * be ty BANK. 
An election for five Direetors of this 


the bank’ No. 680 seesom YX 
day, Januney 18th 1908. Polis rom 2 to S o'clock Peat P.M. 
":. NEWELL, Cashier. 














THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW. YORK. 
New York, December 19, 1902. 
The annual election for Directors of this Bank will be 
held at its ba rooms, corner of Broadway and Murray 
Street, Tuesday, January 13, 1903. The poll will be open 


from 12 M. to'1 P. M. : 
H. H. POWELL, ‘Cashier. 


THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
New Y Sesommer. 2 











THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
82-42 East 42d 8S--eet, 
New York, December 26, 1902. 
The annual meeting of the shareholders of this noes 
for the eng of D oe gl big! the ensuing year will be 
held in t , January iy 18. 19038, 


between ‘ihe hours of 12 M. M. ‘oan 1 


NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK OF NEW 
New York, 


Dosenber 18th, + 
The annual election for Directors of this Bank will be beld 
nk house, 237 Broadway, on Tuesday, ii."‘and 
between the hours of 12 0’ 
P.M. OHAS. J. DAY, 
H NATIONAL Pag ld N 
¥ B scisas oe OF NEW YORK. 








be open from 12 ue -M. 
HENRY DIMER. Ganiter. 
a 


FINANCIAL 


ary “18th, 1908. Polls will 
= 








Spencer Trask 8 Co. 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 
Members New York Stock l'xchange 





1875-— -1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Loans upon Real Estate. . : . 


SINKING FUND DEBENTURES 
OF THE 


International Goodyear Shoe Machinery Company. 


The debenture bonds issued by International Goodyear 
Shoe Machinery Company, under date of April 1, 1908, are 
— to payment from t ie sinking fund at TOs on April 1, 
1 


The undersigned will purchase bonds of the above-named 
ae with April, 1903, tnd subsequent coupons thereor, at 
05 flat, if elivered at its office, No. 205 Lincoin t, 
Boston” or at the Hanover National Dank New York, on or 
before Jan 15, 1903. 
SHOE MACHINERY. COMPANY, 


George W. Brown, 


WESTERN LANDS 
and Defaulted Mortgages 
Bought fer Cash. 

CHAS. E. ——,. - 181 State Street, 

Boston, Mass. 


VIRCINIA LANDS 


Productive soil, delightful climate. Free catalogue. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Incerp., Richmond, Va, 
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INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


44 State Street, BOSTON. 





Bills of Exchange, 
Cable Transfers, 

Commercial and 
Travelers’ Credits, 
International Cheques, 

Collections, 
Certificates of Deposits. 


Investment 
DeCU ties. 








BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 








THE 


SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 


OF NEW YORK 


140 TO 146 BROADWAY 


HAS ADDED NEW SAFES 


With every improvement 


Convenient for 


BANKERS and BROKERS. 
ALSO NEW AND LARGE ROOMS. 


FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President 
GEORGE H. VOSE, Secretary 














Henry Clews, James B. Clews, John H. Clews, 
Member N. Y. Stock Ex Member N. Y Stock Ex 
C. F. HOLZDERBER, Member N. Y. Stock Ex. 


Henry Clews & Co. 


BANKERS 


11, 13,15 and 17 Broad Street 


Orders executed for investment or on mar- 
gin. Interest allowed on deposits, sub- 
ject to check. Financial Agents for 
Corporations and Investors. 


Government and other High- 
Grade Bonds bought and sold. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
933 3d Ave., cor. 57th St. 202 5th Ave., cor, 25th St. 
487 Broadway, Silk tx. Bldg. | 56 Worth and 39 Thomas St. 
47 Hudson St., Merc. Ex. 16 Court St., Brooklyn. 





wln, Ass’t | Cashier. FRED’K O. 
The National Park Bank of New York 
Capital 2,000,000 


Surplus i, 

DIRECTORS: Jove: ph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George §. 
Hart, ( harles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward (on Hoyt, W. 
Rockhill Potts, August Beimont, Richard Delafield, Francis RB. 

— John. Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, George Frederick 
ve H. Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Isaac Guggenheim 

es Letters of f Credi dit for Travelers available in 
i parts the worl 


August Belmont & Co. 


BAN KERS 








No. 23 Nassau Street 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for travelers, available 


in all parts of the World. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and make Tele- 
graphic Transfers to Europe, Cuba and the other 


West Indies, Mexico and California. 


Execute Orders for the purchase and sale of 


Investment Securities. 
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—-A SAFE INVESTMENT—— 


TAYLOR CHEMICAL CO. 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 


Capital Stock, $500,000 Par Value, $10 per share 








— OFFICERS —— 
EDWARD J. HUTCHINSON EDWARD R, TAYLOR Cc. A. TAYLOR 
Vice-President President Secretary and Treasurer 
Cincinnati, Ohio Penn Yan, N. Y. Penn Yan, N. Y. 


CARBON-BISULPHIDE PLANT OF TAYLOR CHEMICAL Co. AT PENN YAN, N. Y. 


ORE than three millién pounds of goods made by a new electrical process. Fully demon- 
strated and a complete success. The manufacture of many chemicals placed on an entirely 
new basis. Fully protected by patents. See Electrical World and Engineer of December 

21, 1901, page 1028, and August 16, 1902; Electrical Review of February 1, 1902, pages 143-4-5; 
Harper's Weekly, May 17, tgo2, page 641; Vo'. I, Proceedings of American Electrochemical Society, 
1902; Western Electrician of August 16,1902; Electricity, September 3; Scientific American, Sup- 
plement, September 13; American Electrician for October and Electrical Age for October, 1902. 


The U. S. Census Bulletin, No. 210, June 25th, page 58, says: 
**“One of the most ingenious as also one of the 
most recent chemical applications of electricity.” 


Good chance to get in on the ground floor of an industry that is sure to have a large future. 
Long-established business. The present business insures 8 per cent. dividends to the stock- 
holders. Limited amount of stock for sale. For particulars, apply to 


EDWARD R. TAYLOR, President, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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A GUARANTEED 6 PATENTS 


send model, sketch or photo of invention for 


IN VEST MENT free report on patentability. 


ORLAN CLYDE CULLEN 
Secured by Trust Deeds and Mortgages cover- Counselor-at-Law 


ing improved real estate located in the Metro- | U. S. Supreme Court, registered Att’y U. S. 
politan District of New York City. Patent Office, U. S. and Foreign Patents, 


ts, T ks and ights. 
Interest payable semi-annually. Certificates Caveats, Trade Marks and Copyrig 


4 : eeepw - 700 7th Street, - Ww. 
issued in denominations of $100, $500, and _ OPPOSITE U. 8. PATENT = 


$1,000. Washington, D. C. 


Principal withdrawable on reasonable notice. | 
Interest coupons collectible through any bank. OIL—SMELTER—MINES|! A Lif 


were ror parricucars. | {| DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. | Be 


66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW 8T.,N. Y. of inde: 
Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents. ing at } 


NEW YORK BUILDING LOAN Members N. ¥. Consolidated Stock Exchange, and in spec 


Angeles, Cal., Stock 


- I and ctic: 

BANKING CO,, Se ee | 

. larg profits of les ae : g, dis and & Smelter Ives 

11% Fifth Ave., New York City. m te, subscription rulars, ete., sent free 


ite 
Chi Cloveipad, 
Cincinnati, rian Baltimore, 
, Buffalo, 


o 0 «0 6 = =e Cal; Hartford, alifax, N. 8.; preseoth ta Lon B.; M dogetes, 
Guaranty Fund and Surplus over . 575,000 




















Commence the New Year Right. 


TURN OVER A NEW LEAF by making an investment that will 
Deuble Your Income this year, next year, and as long as you live, B 
and give you an income for life, by investing in the stock of the t 


NATIONAL GOLD AND 
SILVER. MINING CO., 


which will pay dividends at the rate of i per cent. a month or more as 
soon as the 100-ton concentrating mill upon its rich mining property is 
completed. To erect that mil! and put this property on a dividend pay- 
ing basis we are selling a |imited number of theshares of the Company at 


15 CENTS A SHARE UNTIL JANUARY (7th, AFTER JANUARY 17th 20 CENTS A SHARE. 


Our Assets are One Hundred and Eighty Acres of the richest mineral land in the United States, situated at Stein’s Pass, 
New Mexico, two miles from the Southern Pacific Railroad, with an abundance of wood and water on the claims. 


WE HAVE { $200,000 IN ORE ON THE DUMP 
(itVHG“uuann | £2,000,000 BLOCKED OUT IN THE MINES 
and exposed to view by thousands of fect of dan work. With this showing but a small part of our magnificent 
- prope has been opened up. 
BUY ROW { Dividends will begin as soon as the mill 3 BUY NOW The larger your investment, the 
( is completed. That time is not far off larger yom re fe ag sy Note what you 
would have made on 4 smal! investment in the following compa $50 invested in Bassick stock, in 30 days res 
$2,500. $100 invested in the Elkton Mine, at Cripple Creek, realized about 60 days, $5,500. $150 Bp invested in the Le Rol s stock 
in 1896 realized $20,000. The above are only a few companies. We can give you a list of a “hundred m 
A 100-ton Mill will earn the Company so 000 carly, and we propose to increase the gapedity of our "Min to § fous 
DAILY in the very near future EMBE this offer closes on SANUARY 17th, and the stock will advance 
to 20 cents a share or more, and in order to MEM secbene of this gg tee wml - should write at once. 
his Company + a of Recognized Ability and 
The Following Table Shows You What || known integrity w whol have > splendid Sommerecial success—men whose pre- 
You Can Get For Your Money. vious commercial accomplishments guarantee the stability and success of this 





7 


7 will buy 5,000 Shares, par Pics dent, Mark R. Sherman, formerly Vice-President and Director of the 


will buy 1,000 Siares, par \ -» ern State Bank of Chicago; Secretary, Samuel W. Winn, formerly Bank 

will b 500 Shares, par § C: ashi er and Manager of the Securities Department; Treasurer, Edwin Heartt, 
200 Shares, par a ~rectical miner of years of experience, who is now on the ground overseeing 
100 Shares, par tl.» « mstruction of our plant. 


$1 HF will buy 10,000 Shares, par 10, 00 vu >i rtaking. 


If it is not convenient to pay for the stock Write u« to Reserve you a Bleck of these Shares. 


in cash, we will reserve any reasonable || ¥ ., (his allotment , wm uickly. Many are having shares reserv 
FE ee ane dake asi'ai || Give moner ready. Why not you?, ‘Our prospectus tells the story. 

, , —. straightforward story of a mining opportunity ever 
per cent. in 60 days. offered. Write for it to-day. Please — this pape’ 


The National Gold @ Silver Mining Co., 70 & uice @: St., Chicago. 
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OUR CUSTOMERS 


31 YEARS give TEsteD 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthiy. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


of 
bf 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS iN 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 








346 Broadway, New York. 

A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; temporary, guarantee- 


ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 


in speculative as Ra It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPARY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1902. 
-$19,553,609.71 
Seiae esos ene sta soeeeel 7,5632,054.49 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..62,021,555.22 
Cash surrender values stated in every , and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non- o Nou-Fosteltare lacy ~ 
NEW YORK OFFICE - 220 Broadway: 


C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
The Best Company for 


the Policy Holder is the 


Union Central ‘Life 
OF CINCINNATI. 


JOHN M, PATTISON, President. 


his company has the highest interest rate and 
avery low death rate. Thus it is able to furnish 
most reliable insurance at the lowest cost, 


Assets over $32,000,000.00 





ASSETS... ,epecessees 
LIABILITIES 














OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual wart Company 


Occurred and 


were estimated 

and paid in 1901,1,099.0- ae $1,857 ,044.29 
Less Salvages.. 
Reinsurances.. 


112,03 


85,017 ,68 $197,649.63 











ich certificates he sixth 
of May next the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


John D. i 
Passa Veet 
Leander N. Lovell, 
Lewis Cass Ledyard, 
Charles H. 
George 























CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


INDEPENDENT 
STREET YORK 





THE INDEPENDENT 
A CONTINENTAL POLICY MEETS EVERY R& 


QUIREMENT FOR ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE FIR 
INSURANCE. 
ITS VALUE IS BASED ON FACTS NOT PROMISE 


IT is an American Company. 

IT has complied with the laws of your State and is approved by your State 
Insurance Department. 

IT is a stock company and you have no liability beyond the premium paid. 

IT has paid nearly fifty million dollars to its policy holders for losses. 

IT paid in full all its losses in the great Chicago and Boston Conflagrations. 

IT has a reserve fund of over $5,000,000 equal to the unearned premium on 
every policy in force, - 








and in addition to this fund 


IT has a surplus above every liability of over $5,000,000 more, which, with 
the capital of $1,000,000 makes a further fund of "$6 ,000,000 protect- 
ing its policy holders against every emergency, such as, for instance, a series 
of great fires in a number of our large cities. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO.,, 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES. 
Continental Building, Western Department, 


46 Cedar Street, New York. Rialto Building, Chicago, ill 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


New England Mutual |’ 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 

















Assets, Jan. 11,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities -. - 29,251,142.04 





$3,470,491.21 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid i 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. J. M. ALLEN, President. 
a tn values for any age sent on application to ‘ - = Vice-President 

iniasinidaiamniansetliels -B. _ Sec sond Vice~Presiden 

P . 6. - = Secretary 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. . &. D - Treasurer 


S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y ~ Asst Secretary 








FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


— FIRE NATIONAL. oF HARTFORD, 


Insurance 
CONNECTICUT, 


Company. STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1 
PHILADELPHIA. Capital Stock, all cash 
Ninety-second Insurance Reserve 
Annual Statement. Ursettied ouses eo 


Cash Ca $500,000.00 
Reserve — re-insurance and all other claims... ee 608. Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 


Surplus over all Liabilities < 
JAMES NICHOLS, President 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1908..$2,3860,586.85 B. K. STILLMAN, Secretary, 


THOMAS a. MONTGOMERY. President. H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


“2 HAS THE . 
; STRENGTH OF © 
’, GIBRALTAR 


Open the New Year by providing for 
your Family and Yourself, Happiness, 
Contentment and Prosperity through 
Life Insurance in The Prudential. 








Policies issued in Amounts from $100,000 


to $15.00. Ages 1 to 70. Both Sexes. 








Write for Particulars, Dept. 110 


The Prudentiat [nsuraace Company of America. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, HOME OFFICE: 
PRESIDENT, NEWARK, N. J. 
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This only is = witchcraft 
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| have usd 

















